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Over  200  criminal  justice  practitioners, 
educators  and  researchers  met  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut  last  month  for  the  third  Na- 
tional Symposium  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy for  Professional  Law  Enforcement. 

Entitled  "Another  Look  At  Crime,"  the 
three-day  AAPLE  convention  featured 
some  of  America's  most  innovative  law 
enforcement  professionals  including  Com- 
missioner Robert  J.  di  Grazia  of  Boston 
and  Police  Foundation  President  Patrick 
V.  Murphy. 

di  Grazia  set  the  tone  of  the  confer- 
ence in  a luncheon  address  based  on  his 
"pet  rock”  theory  of  policing  in  America. 
He  compared  the  nation's  police  chiefs 
to  "pet  rocks  unable  to  move,  grow, 
change  or  innovate.” 

The  Boston  Commissioner  demanded 
that  police  leaders  speak  out  about  the 
social  and  economic  causes  of  crime.  "Let's 
be  candid  with  the  public,  ' he  said.  “What- 
ever their  level  of  resources,  the  police 
alone  cannot  control  and  reduce  street 
crime  until  the  public  does  its  part  by 
alleviating  the  conditions  which  cause 
it.” 

Blaming  police  and  politicians  for 
misleading  the  public  about  "the  complex 
problem  of  crime,"  di  Grazia  declared 
that  "many  citizens  have  accepted  the 
myth  that  the  police  alone  can  reduce 
crime."  He  added  that  television  police 
shows  contribute  to  the  myth,  noting  that 
only  "Barney  Miller"  portrays  policing  in 
an  accurate  light 


The  future  existence  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  con- 
tinues to  be  in  doubt,  as  a result  of  the 
passage  of  reauthorization  legislation  dif- 
fering markedly  between  the  Senate  and 
House  versions. 

While  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  May  13  approved  the  Administration- 
backed  reauthorization  bill  extending 
LEAA  for  another  five  years,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
- which  had  seriously  considered  abolish- 
ing LEAA  in  its  entirety  - passed  a mea- 
sure which  prolongs  the  agency  for  only  15 
months  more.  The  members  of  the  House 
panel  called  for  strict  Congressional  over- 
sight of  LEAA  activities  before  permitting 
the  revenue  sharing  agency  to  continue  be- 
yond September  1977 

The  funding  levels  endorsed  for  LEAA 
by  the  two  Judiciary  Committees  also 
showed  different  feelings  toward  the  work 
of  the  agency.  In  the  Senate  committee. 


In  diagnosing  the  nation’s  law  enforce- 
ment system,  the  commissioner  spoke  of 
fragmentation  as  one  of  the  major  stumb- 
ling blocks  to  change.  "There  are  more 
than  17.000  police  agencies,  most  of  which 
are  one-horse  operations  playing  a dispro- 
portionately influential  role  in  the  course 


Police  Foundation  President  Patrick  V. 
Murphy  welcomes  the  AAPLE  members  to 
Hartford. 

and  shape  of  American  law  enforcement." 
he  declared. 

di  Grazia  explained  that  while  the  "one 
man,  one  vote"  principal  should  be  revered 
in  our  political  system,  “one  police  chief 
(no  matter  how  small  or  parochial  the  dc- 


where  the  members  proved  to  be  generally 
sympathetic  toward  LEAA  operations,  a 
5'4-year  spending  ceiling  of  $5. 65  billion 
was  authorized.  The  Senate  measure  allows 
$250  million  for  the  transition  period  of 
July  1,  1976  to  September  30,  1976  - 
caused  by  a change  in  the  date  on  which 
the  fiscal  year  begins  - $1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1977  and  $1.1  billion  for  each  of  the 
next  four  fiscal  years 

In  the  House,  meanwhile,  $220  million 
was  approved  for  the  transition  quarter  and 
S880  million  for  the  1977  fiscal  year. 
House  members  also  rejected  an  Admini- 
stration request  for  $50  million  per  year 
for  the  proposed  new  High  Crime  Area  Pro- 
gram. The  proposal  won  the  endorsement 
of  the  senators,  although  they  attached  an 
amendment  which  allows  the  new  funds  to 
be  used  in  3reus  with  "serious  cnurr  conges- 
tion and  backlog.” 

The  role  of  the  state  courts  in  LF.AA  ac- 
tivities would  be  increased  under  the  provi- 


partment),  one  vote  is  hardly  a sound 
method  for  determing  the  course  and  des- 
tiny of  American  policing." 

Deploring  the  exercise  of  control  by 
"small  police  chiefs  with  provincial  out- 
looks," di  Grazia  blamed  fragmentation  for 
slowing  down  “the  process  of  transforming 
policing  into  a profession.”  He  stated.  "I 
believe  it  is  clear  that  there  has  to  be  a 
determined  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of 
police  agencies  if  there  is  to  be  a sustained 
improvement  in  policing." 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  ap- 
proach the  job  of  turning  our  calling  into 
a profession  by  attempting  first  to  profes- 
sionalize the  top  police  leaders  in  the 
nation,"  di  Grazia  said. 

He  outlined  a plan  in  which  the  top 
500  police  leaders  in  the  country  would 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
personnel  they  command,  their  willingness 
to  experiment,  the  intelligence  of  their 
administration  and  the  creativity  of  their 
leadership.  "From  this  nucleus  of  police 
executives  should  come  the  police  leader- 
ship at  the  national  level  which  we  need  to 
represent  policing,"  di  Grazia  declared. 

The  Commissioner  proposed  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  14 


sions  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  mea- 
sures, but  through  different  means.  The 
House  voted  to  allocate  a flat  one-third  of 
LEAA  discretionary  funds  for  state  court 
systems.  The  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
upper  chamber  instead  adopted  a plan  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass  ).  The  plan  provides  that  the  highest 
court  in  each  state  be  empowered  to  estab 
lish  a judicial  planning  board  which  would 
develop  a yearly  plan  for  all  courts  in  the 
state.  The  court  plan  would  automatically 
be  included  in  the  states  master  criminal 
justice  plan,  unless  the  state  planning  agen- 
cy found  the  court  proposal  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  comprehensive  state  plan. 

The  Senate  committee  also  approved  a 
provision  which  would  allow  the  chief  judi 
cial  official  in  each  state  to  appoint  at  least 
three  court  represent  a rives  to  the  governing 
board  of  the  state  planning  agency . 

Three  new  provisions  not  considered  by 
the  Senate  panel  were  approved  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  One  such  sec- 
tion would  set  up  a new  LEAA  Office  of 
Community  Anti-Crime  Programs.  The 
office  would  be  directed  to  support  citizen 
crime  prevention  efforts  with  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  up  to  $ 1 5 million. 

A second  clause,  drafted  for  the  com- 
mittee by  Rep  Barbara  Jordan  (D-Tcx.), 
would  impose  strict  requirements  for  the 
enforcement  of  civil  rights  statutes  in 
grant  receiving  agencies.  Yet  another  new 
section  would  mandate  that  a proposal  for 
"minimally  acceptable  physical  and  service 
standards"  be  made  a prerequisite  for  the 
receipt  of  Part  E funds  for  local  jail  pro- 
grams. 

Only  one  dissenting  vote  was  recorded 
in  the  Senate  committee's  vote  on  re- 
authorization.  The  chance  for  a unanimous 
consensus  was  dashed  when  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh  (D-lnd  ) protested  the  committee’s 
handling  of  certain  juvenile  justice  provi- 
sions by  voting  against  the  entire  rcauthor- 
ization  measure 

Urged  by  the  Ford  Administration  to  re- 
peal a provision  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act 
which  directs  LEAA  to  allocate  at  least  as 
much  of  its  annual  Part  C and  F.  funds  on 
juvenile  justice  programs  as  was  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1972  the  senators  voted  to  re- 
place the  dollar  base  figure  ($1  1 1,851,045) 
with  a percentage  minimum  of  19.15  per 
cent  based  on  the  same  year 

Sen.  Bayh,  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Announcing  a Biweekly  LEN 

The  management  of  Law  Enforcement  News  is  pleased  to  announce 
that,  beginning  in  September,  the  paper  will  be  published  once  every 
two  weeks.  Asa  biweekly,  LEN  will  be  able  to  bring  its  readers  more 
immediate  information  on  the  state  of  policing  in  America. 


diGrazia  to  AAPLE  Conference:  Professionalization 
Must  Start  with  Top  Police  Leadership 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L . Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crim- 
inal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes,  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratpry  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 


Please  reserve  copy(ies)  of  the 

Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual. 
Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ 2.95  for 

each  copy  ordered Please  bill 

me 

Name 

Address 


Letters  to  Law  Enforcement  News 


Television  Cops  "Animal-Like," 
Charges  Police  Civilian  Aide 

To  the  Editor: 

I would  like  to  respond  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April/May  issue  of 
your  newspaper.  The  article  “IACP  Charges 
TV  Violence  Shows  Cops  in  Bad  Light" 
was  very  timely.  My  husband  is  a former 
policeman  and  I am  the  secretary  for  a 
local  sheriffs  department.  My  husband  and 
I,  therefore,  can  view  the  police  TV  shows 
a little  more  critK.  .iy  than  the  average 
viewer. 

Since  police  shows  dominate  all  chan- 
nels on  TV,  we  have  very  little  choice  than 
to  watch  them.  We  usually  take  them  as 
they  come.  However,  the  Baretta  show 
which  was  on  May  9 was  appalling.  We  do 
not  watch  this  particular  series  often,  but 
we  did  that  night.  The  whole  show  cen- 
tered on  Barctta’s  harrassment  of  a suspect 
in  a murder  case;  but  what  really  got  us 
was  the  chase  scene  which  dominated  a 
good  five  minutes  or  more  of  the  program. 
The  viewers  had  to  watch  Baretta  not  only 
break  traffic  laws  by  speeding,  crossing 
a double  yellow  centerline  and  driving 
continuously  in  the  oncoming  traffic  lane 
as  he  attempted  to  push  the  suspect  off 
the  road,  but  also  his  endangering  the  lives 
of  innocent  drivers  as  he  chased  the  suspect 
through  busy  city  streets. 

Though  Baretta  had  turned  in  his  badge 
until  he  "broke”  the  suspect  into  confes- 
sing, the  show  at  the  same  time  implied 
that  Baretta  was  free  to  do  anything  to 
get  the  confession  as  long  as  he  (Baretta) 
did  it  on  his  own  time.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  police  shows  not  only  portray  police 
as  brutal  and  violenc,  but  also  free  to  break 
all  laws  and  not  be  punished  for  them., 
If  this  is  the  case,  why  spend  money  send- 
ing men  to  school  to  learn  law  enforce- 
ment? The  show  implied  that  if  a police- 
man can't  get  a suspect  to  talk,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  take  off  his  badge  and  go  after 
the  person  any  way  he  wants.  If  he  has 
to  break  laws  to  get  a confession,  do  it! 
If  he  has  to  become  animal-like  and  equal 
to  or  worse  than  the  suspect,  do  it!  If  he 
has  to  endanger  innocent  persons,  do  it! 

God  help  us  if  pcJlice  departments 
started  operating  like ’xjhey  do  on  TV!!! 

Sincerely, 
fars.  James  D Fields 
Lexington  Park,  Md. 

Gunlaws  Impede  Freedom 

To  The  Editor: 

Consider:  Elimination  of  prayers  from 
schools,  forced  school  busing.  Both  against 
the  will  of  the  people.  Hitler  type  tactics, 
but  initiated  the  so-called  American  way. 
Our  democratic  freedom  and  rights  are 
being  infringed  upon  by  various  judges, 


organizations  and  some  politicians. 

The  handgun  is  the  most  defensive 
weapon  used  by  the  law-abiding  citizen 
against  the  criminal  element.  But  now, 
there  are  those  who  sympathize  with  the 
criminal  and  are  against  the  law-abiding 
citizen  who  tries  to  defend  themselves. 
Their  are  no  petitions  against  the  criminal 
or  to  give  stringent  sentences  against  them. 
It's  always  the  law-abiding  citizen  that  is 
constantly  being  attacked  by  those  who 
want  to  take  away  their  democratic  rights 
to  bear  arms.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
criminal.  The  courts  let  the  criminal  free  so 
he  can  continue  his  criminal  ways.  They 
should  stop  babying  criminals. 

Handgun  confiscation  will  lead  to  one 
thing.  To  make  criminals  out  of  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Who  or  what  is  going  to 
stop  anyone  from  obtaining  an  illegal 
handgun.  The  law??  It  hasn't  stopped  any- 
one yet  and  it  never  will.  It  seems  that 
many  have  forgotten  the  liquor  prohibition 
law  during  the  1920’s.  Liquor  still  flou- 
rished, regardless  of  the  law.  True,  some 
were  caught,  but  the  point  here  is  that  it 
was  being  made  and  sold  — illegally.  The 
same  holds  true  for  handguns  or  anything 
else  for  that  matter. 

Assassinations  will  always  be.  Handgun 
laws  can’t  stop  it.  If  an  individual  or  in- 
dividuals are  out  to  eliminate  a politician, 
they  will. 

Suicides:  Drugs,  knife,  razor  blades, 
poison,  auto.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  a gun. 

Killing  in  the  heat  of  an  argument:  A 
knife,  bottle,  hammer,  ice  pick,  baseball 
bat,  any  sharp  or  blunt  instrument  will 
do.  Again,  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  a gun. 

The  anti-gun  advocates  are  catering  and 
helping  the  dreams  of  the  criminals.  The 
disarming  of  the  law-abiding  citizens.  It 
will  make  the  criminals  job  much  easier. 

Switzerland  has  the  highest  per  capita 
ownership  of  firearms  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  No  restictive  gun  laws  what- 
ever. No  permit  is  required  to  carry  a con- 
cealed weapon,  and  a man  may  have  as 
many  handguns  he  likes.  Armed  crime  is 
rare.  The  homicide  rate  in  Switzerland  is 
only  54%  of  that  in  England,  which  has 
strict  gun  laws,  and  30%  of  that  in  Japan, 
which  has  still  stricter  gun  laws.  In  Eng- 
land, despite  the  strict  gun  laws,  handguns 
are  and  always  have  been  readily  avail- 
able to  criminals.  Armed  crime  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years. 

Gun  laws  aren't  meant  for  the  criminal, 
it's  meant  to  stabilize  the  law-abiding 
citizen.  Only  the  criminal  has  the  right  to 
own  and  possess  a handgun.  As  always, 
the  law-abiding  citizen  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  criminal. 

The  more  that  the  anti-gun  advocates 
push  for  a handgun  confiscation,  the  bet- 
ter chance  for  that  criminal  dream  come 
true.  An  "Alice  in  Wonderland”  fantasy 
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that  transpired.  God  pity  the  defenseless. 

The  anti-gun  advocates  say  that  only 
the  military  and  police  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  handguns.  They  should  also  add 
the  criminal.  Because  he  will  also  carry 
a handgun  - illegally. 

In  conclusion:  handgun  confiscation, 
forced  school  busing,  elimination  of 
prayers  in  schools  are  all  Communist 
overtones  and  objectives.  I’m  against  any 
bill  regarding  handgun  confiscation  because 
it's  an  infringement  upon  the  law-abiding 
citizen  democratic  right  to  bear  arms. 
Handgun  confiscation  will  prove  nothing 
and  stop  no  one  from  obtaining  an  illegal 
handgun.  Organized  crime  has  plenty  of 
them. 

Sincerely, 
Joseph  White 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Praises  Rand  Detective  Study 

To  The  Editor: 

I am  writing  in  regards  to  your  article 
in  the  March/April  edition,  Volume  II, 
No.  3,  regarding  the  Rand  Corporation 
Study  of  Detectives.  What  this  study  in- 
dicated is  something  I have  believed  in 
for  many  years  and  the  system  of  a police 
generalist  approach  is  suggested  by  the 
study  is  the  same  concept  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Police  suggested  in  the 
late  1960’s. 

The  Manalapan  Township  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  in  existence  since  April  of 
1970  and  has  followed  the  system  as 
best  as  possible  with  a small  amount  of 
manpower  and  has  had,  in  my  opinion, 
been  outstanding  with  the  results. 

If  you  or  any  member  of  the  Rand 
Corporation  would  be  interested  in  evalu- 
ating this  system  for  publication  and  crit- 
icism, 1 assure  you  of  full  cooperation. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  state  that  I 
enjoyed  the  article  very  much  and  feel 
more  articles  of  this  nature  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  tradition- 
alists in  the  law  enforcement  field. 

'*■  Respectfully, 

Thomas  Wallace 
Chief  of  Police 
Manalapan,  N.J. 
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LEAA  Victim  Survey  Shows 
Crime  Up  7.5%  from  1973-74 


Supreme  Court  Imposes  Curbs 
On  Civil  Servant  Job  Rights 


A national  victimization  survey  released 
last  month  reveals  that  the  crime  rate  for 
the  violent  offenses  of  robbery,  rape  and 
assault  remained  virtually  unchanged  from 
1973  to  1974,  while  the  overall  crime 
rate  increased  7.5  percent  for  the  same 
period. 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  the 
National  Crime  Panel  report  is  the  first 
in  a series  of  LEAA  victimization  studies 
to  yield  data  on  yearly  fluctuations  in 
crime  rates. 

The  study  found  that  household  bur- 
glary and  auto  theft  rates  also  remained 
essentially  the  same  between  the  two 
years.  However,  the  rates  for  the  other 
non-contact  crimes  of  personal  larceny, 
commercial  burglary  and  household 
larceny  rose  four  percent,  11  percent  and 
16  percent  respectively,  according  to  the 
survey. 

Personal  and  household  larceny  were 
the  two  most  frequent  crimes  reported  in 
the  study  and  they  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  an  overall  7.5  percent  increase 
in  crime  in  1974.  There  were  39,694,000 
victimizations  of  persons,  households  and 
businesses  in  that  year  as  compared  to 
36,925,000  in  1973.  ' 

Crimes  of  theft  without  victim-offender 
contact  accounted  for  more  than  90  per- 
cnet  of  that  increase,  with  personal  larceny 
without  contact  and  household  larceny 
alone  responsible  for  79  percent,  according 
to  the  study. 

Entitled  "Criminal  Victimization  in  the 
U.S.;  A Comparison  of  1973  and  1974 
Findings,"  the  survey  is  part  of  a $12- 
million  a year  project  that  will  publish 
periodic  reports  on  crime  in  the  U S. 
and  selected  cities.  The  findings  reflect 
the  extent  to  which  individuals,  house- 

LA  Chief  Davis’ 

CJ  Study  Raps 
Light  Sentences 

As  part  of  "an  on-going  commitment  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  to 
identify  problems  in  the  criminal  justice 
system,"  Police  Chief  Edward  M.  Davis 
recently  announced  publication  of  an 
analysis  of  the  California  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

Davis  declared  that  the  study  reveals 
a fact  that  the  veteran  criminal  is  already 
aware  of  that  the  novice  offender  quickly 
learns,  and  that  citizens  now  know:  "That 
the  weakest  link  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  chain  is  lenient  sentencing  prac- 
tices.” 

In  a forward  to  the  report.  Davis  stated 
that,  just  as  his  department  has  brought 
the  public  and  the  police  together,  "we 
must  also  bring  the  entire  criminal  jus 
tice  system  closer  to  the  public  if  our 
citizens  are  ever  to  receive  substantial 
relief  from  the  terror  of  crime." 

Noting  that  the  department  must  con- 
stantly study  crime  patterns  and  service 
needs  to  effectively  deploy  its  limited  re- 
sources, the  Chief  said  identification  of 
those  areas  that  are  retarding  the  criminal 
justice  system’s  progress  is  essential. 

.Davis  commented  in  the  LAPD  study 
that  "the  appalling  fact  remains  that  over 
50  percent  of  (California’s)  felons  con- 
victed of  robbery  are  not  sent  to  state 
prison."  He  noted  that  only  one  in  ten 
convicted  burglars  goes  to  jail  and  crit 
icized  the  judiciary  for  not  considering 
the  plight  of  burglary  victims 


holds  and  businesses  were  victimized  by 
specific  types  of  crime. 

"Data  such  as  these  can  help  state  and 
local  criminal  justice  agencies  develop 
more  effective  responses  to  crime,"  said 
LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W.  Velde. 
"With  this  information,  we  can  identify 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  crime  victims 
and  then  formulate  specific  methods  to 
aid  them  or  catch  the  criminal  who  preys 
on  them." 

Velde  warned  that  comparisons  between 
the  crime  victim  survey  data  and  the 
FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Report  statistics 
have  extremely  limited  utility.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  FBI  figures  reflect  crimes 
reported  to  the  - police  in  each  specific 
city,  while  the  victim  survey  measures 
offenses  irrespective  of  where  the  crime 
took  place.  Velde  added  that  definition 
differences  make  direct  comparisons  dif- 
ficult. 

The  latest  victimization  study  revealed 
that  the  overall  rape,  robbery  and  assault 
rates  for  1974  were  not  significantly 
different  from  those  of  1973.  However, 
changes  did  occur  in  the  victimization 
figures  for  crimes  of  violence  committed 
against  specific  population  groups. 

According  to  the  survey,  the  overall 
violent,  crime  rate  decreased  about  19 
Continued  on  Page  7 


The  Supreme  Court  ruled  this  month 
that  state  and  local  employees  are  entitled 
to  only  limited  constitutional  protection 
against  being  terminated  from  their 
jobs  even  when  the  employers'  reasons 
for  dismissal  are  unfounded. 

In  a 5-4  decision,  the  Court  found  that 
a worker  is  constitutionally  entitled  to 
a predismissal  hearing  on  the  grounds  or 
charges  which  he  or  she  is  being  terminated 
only  in  certain  instatnccs. 

As  a result  of  the  ruling,  public  workers 
in  many  cases  may  now  become  dependent 
on  state  or  local  laws  or  ordinances  in 
their  attempts  to  contest  what  they  con- 
sider improper  dismissals. 

The  Court’s  ruling  came  in  the  case  of 
Carl  D Bishop,  who  was  discharged  from 
the  Marion,  N.C.  police  department  with- 
out a predismissal  hearing.  In  challenging 
the  firing  Bishop  claimed  that  his  em- 
ployer had  violated  his  14th  Amendment 
right  pot  to  be  deprived  by  a state  of 
property  or  liberty  without  due  process  of 
law.  He  charged  that  he  was  being  deprived 
by  the  state  of  the  "property"  interest  of 
his  job,  and  the  "liberty”  interest  of  his 
reputation. 

Rejecting  Bishop’s  argument,  the  major- 
ity ruled  that  under  the  Constitution,  a 
public  employee  has  the  right  to  a hearing, 
as  part  of  due  process,  only  in  states  that 
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have  clearly  granted  him  some  guarantee 
of  continued  employment,  and  there- 
fore, some  property  right  to  the  job. 

The  decision  implies  that  such  a guar- 
antee would  have  to  be  very  specific.  The 
Court  admitted  that  the  Marion  ordinance 
"may  fairly  be  read  as  conferring  such  a 
guarantee."  However,  the  majority  chose  ^ 
the  opposite  interpretation  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  also  "tenable"  and  was  the  one 
chosen  by  the  lower  courts  that  had  ruled 
on  the  Bishop  case 

The  Court  appeared  to  suggest  that  if  n 
the  dismissal  were  motivated  by  an  attempt  ’eT 
to  restrain  an  employee’s  free  speech  ^ 
rights,  or  if  it  were  to  clearly  damage  his 
reputation,  then  he  might  be  entitled  ^ 
to  a predismissal  hearing  under  the  14th 
Amendment.  However,  the  decision  made 
it  obvious  that  the  burden  of  proof  would 
lie  with  the  employee 

In  examining  Bishop's  appeal,  the  Court 
found  that  he  had  not  made  a compel- 
ling case,  because  his  employer  had  not 
publicly  disclosed  at  the  time  of  the 
dismissal,  the  reasons  for  it.  Therefore, 
even  if  the  reasons  were  inaccurate,  there 
could  not  be  a claim  of  damage  to  reputa- 
tion, according  to  the  ruling. 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice  John 
Paul  Stevens,  joined  by  Chief  Justice 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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ASIS  Asks  Congress  To  Pass 
Strong  Anti-Terrorist  Measure 

The  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security  issued  a resolution  last  month 
which  urges  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  counteract  terrorist  activity. 

Contending  that  "the  bombing  and 
murder  of  innocent  persons  and  extor- 
tion are  a matter  of  increasing  national 
and  international  concern,"  the  ASIS 
Board  of  Directors  proposed  a strong 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  (the  Smith  Act)  concerning 
subversive  activity. 

The  proposal  states-.  "Without  regard 
to  the  immediate  provable  effect  of  such 
action,  whoever  knowingly  or  willfully 
advocates,  abets,  advises  or  teaches  the 
duty,  necessity,  desirability  or  propriety 
of  overthrowing  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence.  . shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both." 

ASIS  maintains  that  "no  overt  act” 
should  be  necessary  "before  the  sanction 
of  the  law  may  be  invoked"  against  persons 
who  would  overthrow  the  Government 
by  force  or  violence. 

The  resolution  was  passed  on  April 
8 by  the  ASIS  Board  of  Directors,  which 
includes  representatives  from  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  the  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Company. 

National  Burglar  Alarm  Group 
Begins  Alarm  Reporting  Program 

In  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  'nega- 
tive aspects  of  false  alarms,"  the  National 
Burglar  and  Fire  Alarm  Association  has 
started  a burglar  alarm  reporting  pro- 
gram. 

The  project  will  enable  NBFAA  mem- 
bers to  fill  out  a report  form  for  each  oc- 
curence of  burglary  or  attempted  bur 
glary.  The  forms  will  be  mailed  to  NBFFA 
headquarters  in  Washington.  DC,  where 


the  statisics  will  be  complied  and  pub- 
lished regularly  in  the  organization’s 
magazine. 

Dallas  P.D.  Halts  Minority  Program 
Due  to  Lack  of  Interest 

A lack  of  interest  by  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  in  becoming  police  officers  has 
been  cited  by  Dallas  Police  Department 
officials  as  the  reason  for  the  discontinua- 
tion of  a program  to  hire  blacks  and  Mexi- 
can-American  police  officers  on  a one-to- 
one  basis  with  whites. 

The  five-year  program,  operated  at  a 
cost  of  $300  000,  was  able  to  attract  only 
104  officers  who  were  members  of  minor- 
ity groups.  During  the  same  period  57 
such  officers  left  the  department  to  accept 
better  paying  jobs  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  or  in  other  lines  of  work. 
Dallas  officials  said  that  these  personnel 
• raids"  by  Federal  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  also  contributed  to  the  re- 
cruitment program’s  demise. 

There  are  presently  1,798  sworn  officers 
in  the  Dallas  Police  Department,  80  fewer 
than  its  authorized  manpower  level  of 
2,058.  Blacks  account  for  91  members  of 
the  department,  while  59  officers  are  Mexi- 
can-American. 

Milwaukee  Patrolman  Rescued 
From  Departmental  Punishment 

A circuit  judge  recently  halted  punitive 
action  against  a Milwaukee  patrolman  who 
faced  departmental  charges  for  writing  an 
editorial  critical  of  police  station  security. 

Calling  the  charges  blatantly  unconsti- 
tutional, Judge  Louis  J.  Ceci  said,  I 
don't  know  of  a court  in  this  country  that 
is  aware  of  the  Constitution  that  could 
say  that  these  matters  could  stand." 

Patrolman  Kenneth  A Dumar  requested 
that  the  court  restrain  the  department 
from  taking  disciplinary  action  against 
him  for  writing  the  editorial.  It  appeared 
in  The  Milwaukee  Badge,  the  newspaper 
of  the  Milwaukee  Professional  Police- 


men's Protective  Association. 

Dumar’s  appearance  before  a police 
board  of  inquiry  on  April  30  wu  blocked 
by  an  earlier  court  order.  His  attorney 
argued  that  the  action  of  Milwaukee 
Police  Chief  Harold  A.  Brier  against  Dumar 
was  an  attack  on  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Assistant  City  Attorney  Thcophilus 
C.  Crockett  replied  that  Brier  had  not  yet 
taken  any  punitive  action  against  the 
patrolman  and  that  the  dispute  was  mere- 
ly "a  family  matter”  within  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  his  latest  ruling,  Judge  Ceci  mandated 
a temporary  injunction  to  stop  any  action 
against  Dumar  and  scheduled  a trial  on 
a permanent  injunction  for  September 
14 

Florida  Midway  Patrol  Graduates 
Thirty  New  Troopers 

On  May  28.  the  Florida  Highway 
Patrol  graduated  30  members  of  its  50th 
recruit  class. 

The  ceremonies  climaxed  a 13-week 
training  period  at  the  Florida  Highway 
Patrol  academy  in  Tallahassee  where  the 
recruits  received  600  hours  of  intensive 
training  in  preparation  for  their  new 
professions. 

Courses  taken  at  the  academy  included 
human  relations,  traffic  and  criminal  law, 
accident  investigation,  fingerprinting, 
public  speaking,  defensive  driving,  self- 
defense  in  the  form  of  boxing  and  judo, 
narcotics,  radiological  monitoring,  fire- 
arms and  first  aid. 

Although  state  law  requires  all  police 
officers  to  receive  320  hours  of  basic  law 
enforcement  schooling,  the  Patrol  has  for 
many  years  taught  prospective  troopers 
more  than  double  that  amount. 

Last  month's  ceremony  featured  a com- 
mencement address  by  Chief  Justice  Ben 
F Overton  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
and  a speech  by  class  president  Alexander 
Scott  Sneddon. 
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Investigation 


Concepts  in  Criminal 

Administering  the 
Investigative  Function: 
Organizational  Factors 


By  RICHARD  H WARD 

This  is  the  eighth  in  a series  of  articles  on  the  con- 
cepts and  theories  of  criminal  investigation.  The  author  is 
a former  New  York  Ciry  detective  and  author  of  Intro- 
duction to  Criminal  Investigation 

• • • 

Most  investigative  operations  throughout  the  United 
States  arc  organized  by  specialization,  e.g.  Crimes  against 
Property,  Crimes  Against  Persons,  or  by  individual  units 
such  as  the  Homicide  Squad,  the  Robbery  Detail,  etc. 
The  size  of  most  units  remain  the  same  over  time  despite 
crime  trends  which  may  vary  by  time  of  year. 

Most  investigative  units  are  housed  centrally,  and  in 
larger  departments  there  are  frequently  units  assigned  to 
districts  or  divisions.  Within  particular  units  there  may  be 
further  specialization,  such  as  the  pickpocket  squad  in  the 
Frauds  Unit.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  particular 
organizational  structure  has  proven  to  be  most  effective 
insofar  as  the  solution  of  crimes  is  concerned.  There  is 
no  evidence,  for  example,  which  proves  that  a special- 
ized unit  is  more  effective  than  a generalized  unit.  The 
one  possible  exception  to  this  is  the  Homicide  Squad, 
but  this  is  probably  due  more  to  the  nature  of  the  crime 
and  the  high  probability  of  a victim-suspect  relationship 
than  to  specialization. 

A New  Approach 

Most  investigative  operations  are  organized  apart 
from  the  patrol  force,  with  their  own  chain  of  command, 
and  frequently  operating  with  minimal  coordination  of 
effort.  Two  recent  experiments  in  Cincinnati  and  Roches- 
ter utilized  a relatively  new  structure  by  assigning  inves- 
tigators to  teams,  working  directly  with  the  partolman, 
usually  on  specific  types  of  crime,  such  as  burglary  and 
robbery. 

Initial  results  of  these  experiments,  which  are  funded 
by  the  Police  Foundation,  are  encouraging.  Theoretically, 
investigators  working  directly  with  patrol  officers  will 
have  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the  community, 
possible  suspects,  and  closer  relationships  with  residents, 
all  of  which  will  increase  crime  clearances.  Discussions 
with  the  chiefs  of  police  in  Rochester  and  Cincinnati  in- 
dicate that  clearance  rates  have  increased,  particularly 
for  burglaries,  where  investigators  are  a part  of  a patrol 
team. 

The  Rand  Study  on  The  Criminal  Investigation  Pro- 
cess found  that  investigative  strike  forces  are  generally 
effective  if  they  focus  on  target  crimes.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, strike  forces  are  frequently  used  for  other  tasks, 
thereby  limiting  their  value. 

The  Rand  study  also  recommends  the  establishment 
of  team  approach  for  major  crimes,  with  most  cases 
being  handled  by  a generalist  investigator  assigned  to  the 
operations  commander 

Specialization  vs.  Generalization 

A study  conducted  by  the  author  in  1971  of  special- 
ization vs.  generalization  as  they  relate  to  effectiveness 
found  no  significant  differences  in  cases  solved  or  ar- 
rests in  two  major  police  departments.  These  findings 
have  since  been  supported  by  the  Rand  study' and  raise 
several  questions  concerning  a specialized  approach  to 


Law  Enforcement  Positions  Wanted 
Two  former  New  York  City  Police  Officers  with  BS 
degrees  in  Criminal  Justice  seek  positions  in  a law  en- 
forcement or  a criminal  justice  agency.  They  are  willing 
to  relocate  to  any  area  of  the  country.  Resumes  and 
references  will  be  forwarded  upon  request. 
Contact: 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Room  2206 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 


crime  investigation.  While  there  are  some  crime  categories 
which  may  require  specialization,  such  as  narcotics  in- 
vestigations, it  may  be  that  a generalist  approach  is  more 
effective.  Such  an  approach  makes  it  possible  to  reallocate 
resources  more  readily  and  may  prove  more  efficient. 

Where  the  investigative  process  is  backed  up  by  a 
strong  crime  analysis  section  it  is  possible  to  develop  a co- 
ordinated approach  on  specific  types  of  cases.  For  ex- 
ample, a robbery  suspect  operating  throughout  the  city 
should  be  identified,  at  least  by  M.O.,  by  the  crime 


analyst.  Unless  there  is  good  coordination  in  a special- 
ized robbery  unit,  it  is  likely  that  crimes  committed  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  will  not  be  linked  by  the  inves- 
tigators. This  approach  also  holds  true  in  smaller  com- 
munities, where  there  is  a need  for  cooperation  between 
counties  and  towns.  Theoretically,  the  specialized  investi- 
gator will  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  crime  cat- 
egory and  suspects.  With  some  notable  exceptions,  few 
investigators  are  really  specialists,  and  the  lack  of  available 
research  data  in  most  crime  categories  precludes  the  use 
for  specialization.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  about  this, 
ask  one  or  two  specialists  what  books  or  articles  they 
have  read  about  their  specialization. 

Organizing  for  Effectiveness 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  single  model  for  investi- 
gative organization  which  has  proved  most  effective. 
The  recent  interest  in  the  investigative  function  has 
prompted  several  studies  which  should  be  of  value.  Mean- 
while, more  questions  than  answers  have  come  out  of 
the  current  research,  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  con- 
tinued experimentation  more  effective  systems  will 
evolve. 


ELECTRONIC 
SECURITY 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

88  Holmes  St  Belleville,  N J . U S A.  07109 
(201)  751-0001  Cable  LEA 


The  MARK  II  operates  directly  from  a 
microphone  or  from  any  tape  recorder 
providing  an  instantaneous  digital  display 
of  stress  reactions  of  the  speaker 
Ten  years  of  intensive  research  & devel- 
opment has  resulted  in  a revolutionary 
new  electronic  digital  device  providing  an 
instantaneous  numeric  value  of  stress  in 
speech 

Applications  include  pre-employment 
screening,  police  and  security  investiga- 
tions, insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss 
prevention 

L E A specializes  in  developing  high 
quality  electronic  aids  for  specialized 
applications 

Our  scientific  investigatory  and  coun- 
termeasure equipment  are  currently  being 
used  throughout  the  world  by  large  and 
small  companies  and  police  departments 
who  require  guaranteed  performance. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS  DISTRIBUTED 


Au.iche  Cow  Recorder 
Bnily  Arinow 
Body  Transmitter 
CounU,nm,.ivurcv  E(|utpiiii'iil 
Ideiiutic.iiion  E(|iii|>nirni 
Investigative  Device» 

Modi  II  Voice  Anoly/ri 


Mimoltiie  Recorder' 
Nnjltl  Vi'ion  Sv'leim 
P.ir.ilir.lic  Microphone 
Sctoml)ler» 

Telephone  Recorder' 
Vehicle  Follower' 
lYcnpom  DeteClort 
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Voiceprint  Evidence  Banned 
In  DC  by  Appeals  Court 


Voiceprints  continue  to  be  inadmissible 
as  evidence  in  Washington,  D.C.  criminal 
trials  as  a result  of  a recent  ruling  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  there.  The  three 
appellate  judges  acknowledged,  however, 
that  voiceprints  are  admissible  in  numer- 
ous other  sections  of  the  nation. 

Last  month's  ruling  upheld  the  convic- 
tion of  Washington  gambler  Charles  L. 
(Black  Danny)  McDaniel  who  was  con- 
victed two  years  ago  on  charges  of  bribing 
a D.C.  police  officer,  according  to  The 
Washington  Post. 

In  McDaniel's  appeal,  the  major  argu- 
ment concerned  the  admissibility  of  the 
voiceprint  evidence  gathered  against  him 
on  a court-ordered  wiretap.  Although  the 
appellate  court  accepted  McDaniel's  con- 
tention that  the  voiceprints  could  not  be 
used  against  him,  the  judges  ruled  that 
there  was  enough  other  evidence  to  make 
the  conviction  stand. 

An  opinion  written  for  the  three  judge 
panel  by  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Edward  A. 
Tamm  noted  that  voiceprints  had  never 
been  permitted  as  evidence  in  the  Capital’s 
Federal  courts  and  that  the  same  appel- 
late court  had  ruled  on  the  issue  less 
than  two  years  ago. 

The  judges  added  that:  "The  reliability 
of  spectrographic  voice  identification 
[voiceprints]  and  its  general  acceptability 
within  the  scientific  community  may  have 
changed  so  dramatically  in  the  past  two 


years  that  we  may  explain  that  earlier 
opinion  as  a reflection  of  the  then  primi- 
tive state  of  spectrographic  voice  identi- 
fication." 

Noting  that  there  was  no  clear  proof 
to  support  such  an  "explanation"  of 
their  earlier  decision,  the  judges  said 
they  felt  "we  arc  bound  by  the  prior 
opinion."  They  also  pointed  out  that  all 
the  legal  precedent  cited  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney’s  office  in  support  . of  voice- 
prints  "evolved  outside  this  judicial  cir- 
cuit." 

The  government  argued  that  14  of  the 
15  U.S.  judges  who  have  ruled  on  the 
voiceprint  controversy  have  accepted  the 
use  of  such  evidence,  and  that  all  but 
two  of  the  37  state  courts  that  have  de- 
cided the  issue  have  found  the  evidence 
to  be  admissible. 

National  Police  Olympics  To  Be 
Held  In  Jacksonville,  Florida 

The  Florida  Police  Athletic  Federation 
will  sponsor  the  National  Police  Olympics 
at  Jacksonville,  Florida  on  October  6-12. 

Featuring  competition  in  sports  rang- 
ing from  basketball  to  wrestling,  the 
games  will  provide  all  law  enforcement 
officers  the  opportunity  for  maintaining 
their  physical  fitness. 

For  further  information  and  entry 
forms,  contact:  F.P.O.  Headquarters,  7330 
Sabal  Drive,  Miami  Lakes,  FL  33014. 


PUBLIC  PRODUCTIVITY  REVIEW 
A Policy  and  Management  Periodical 

Initiated  in  September,  1975,  the  Public  Productivity  Review 
serves  as  the  focal  point  of  an  exchange  network  for  information 
in  the  area  of  productive  public  management  and  provides 
a means  of  dialogue  between  practitioners  and  academics 
in  this  field 
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• Practitioner-authored  case  studies  with  follow-up  comments  by 
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A recent  issue  included  the  following: 

• Resource  Management  System:  City  of  Jacksonville  by  Donald  E. 
Kiernan  and  Royce  Lyles. 

■ Productivity  and  Effectiveness  of  Inspection  Services  by  John  R. 
Proctor. 

» Productivity:  An  Essential  Strategy  for  Survival  by  Patrick  J.  ■ 
Lucey. 

■ Solutions  as  Problems:  The  Case  of  Productivity  by  Harold  W. 
Adams. 

■ Factors  affecting  Productivity  in  the  Public  Service:  A Managerial 
Viewpoint  by  Martin  J.  Gannon  and  Frank  T.  Paine. 

■ A report  on  The  National  Conference  on  Productivity  in  Policing. 

Public  Productivity  Review  is  published  quarterly  with  additional  spe- 
cial issues  by: 

Center  for  Productive  Public  Management 
John  Jay  College 
445  West  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

The  subscription  rates  are  $10/one  year  — $18/two  years  for  individuals 
and  institutions  $8  per  year  for  students.  All  subscriptions  start  with 
Volume  I,  Number  1. 


Court  Limits  Due  Process 
In  Public  Employee  Firings 
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Warren  E.  Burger,  and  Justices  Potter 
Stewart.  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  and 
William  H.  Rehnquist,  the  majority  stated 
"The  Federal  court  is  not  the  appropri- 
ate forum  in  which  to  review  the  multitude 
of  personnel  decisions  that  are  made  daily 
by  public  agencies." 

“We  must  accept  the  harsh  fact  that 
numerous  individual  mistakes  are  inevi- 
table in  the  day-to-day  administration  of 
our  affairs,"  the  majority  stated.  "The 
United  States  Constitution  cannot  feasibly 
be  construed  to  require  Federal  review  for 
every  such  error.  In  the  absence  of  any 
claim  that  the  public  employer  was  moti- 
vated by  a desire  to  curtail  or  to  penalize 
the  exercise  of  an  employee's  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights,  we  must  presume 
that  official  action  was  regular  and,  if 
erroneous,  can  best  be  corrected  in  other 
ways.” 

The  majority  summed  up  its  decision, 
noting  that,  "The  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  Amendment  is  not  a guarantee 
against  incorrect  or  ill-advised  personnel 
decisions." 

Two  previous  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  1972  had  established  broad  guidelines 
regarding  dismissals  of  public  employees. 
At  that  time,  the  Court  said  that  the 
criteria  should  be  based  on  whether  the 
employee  was  serving  under  either  an  ex- 
press or  implicit  contract  or  other  work- 
ing agreement  under  which  he  or  she  rea- 
sonably expected  the  job  to  be  continued, 
as  opposed  to  working  at  the  will  of  the 
employer. 

If  the  employee  held  such  an  expecta- 
tion, the  Court  had  ruled,  then  there  was 
a property  right  subject  to  14th  Amend- 
ment protection  and  the  procedural  pro- 
tection of  a hearing. 

A minority  opinion  for  the  Bishop 
case  was  written  by  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  in  collaboration  with  Justices 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  Thurgood  Mar 
shall  and  Harry  A.  Blackmun.  The  dis- 
senters held  that  the  latest  ruling  was 
incompatible  with  the  1972  cases. 

Brennan  filed  an  additional  dissent, 
joined  by  Marshall,  to  protest  the  majority 
ruling  on  the  “liberty"  aspect  of  the 
Bishop  case.  He  argued  that  even  if  the 
employer  does  not  immediately  disclose 
the  reasons  for  a dismissal,  they  will 


eventually  come  out,  specifically  when 
the  employee  is  seeking  another  job. 
Brennan  contended  that  the  employee's 
reputation  would  therefore  be  damaged. 

LEAA  Says  Most  Inmates 
Were  Drunk,  High 
At  Time  of  Offense 

Forty-three  percent  of  state  prison 
inmates  had  been  drinking  and  26  percent 
were  under  the  influence  of  drugs  at  the 
time  of  the  offense  for  which  they  were 
serving  time,  according  to  a recently 
released  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration study. 

LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W.  Velde 
reported  that  about  61  percent  of  the  ad- 
mitted drug  users  had  taken  narcotics  on 
a daily  or  near  daily  basis  at  some  time  in 
their  lives.  He  added  that  marijuana  was 
the  most  commonly  used  drug  The  survey 
found  that  it  accounted  for  92  percent 
of  all  drug  users  in  state  prisons. 

Amphetamines,  barbiturates,  cocaine  or 
heroin  were  consumed  by  45  to  50  percent 
of  the  inmate  drug  users,  while  15  percent 
had  used  illicit  methadone,  according  to 
the  study.  It  also  revealed  that  70  percent 
of  the  heroin  users  reported  using  the  drug 
daily. 

Velde  noted  that  the  survey  has  resulted 
in  an  in-depth  follow-up  study  on  the  use 
of  narcotics  by  prison  inmates  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration. 

Compiled  for  LEAA  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  the  study  statistics  show  that 
seven  of  every  10  inmates  in  state  prisons 
previously  served  rime  in  other  correc- 
tional facilities. 

The  nationwide  survey  was  compiled  in 
January  1974  when  there  were  191,400 
persons  in  state  prisons.  Out  of  that  num- 
ber, 23  percent  had  served  two  sentences, 
19  percent  three  sentences,  12  percent  four 
sentences,  and  16  percent  five  or  more 
sentences,  according  to  the  survey. 

Providing  statistics  on  numerous  other 
aspects  of  the  state  prison  system,  the 
"Survey  of  Inmates  of  State  Correctional 
Facilities  1974:  Advance  Report  " is 
available  for  $1.05  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC 
20402 


Viet-era  Vets  Make  Up  1 1 Percent 
Of  Massachusetts  Male  Inmates 


The  Massachusetts  male  inmate  popu- 
lation consists  of  11  percent  Vietnam 
war-era  veterans,  and  the  majority  of  them 
make  model  prisoners,  according  to  recent- 
ly released  State  Corrections  Department 
records. 

The  data  also  reveal  that  such  an  inmate 
is  likely  to  be  better  educated,  older,  and 
a firsp/offender  convicted  of  armed  rob- 
bery. 

Compiled  last  September,  the  depart- 
ment statistics  show  that  222  of  the 
2,018  male  prisoners  then  in  custody 
were  Vietnam-cra  veterans  who  had  served 
181  days  or  more  active  duty  between 
August  5,  1964  and  May  7,  1975. 

The  percentage  of  Vietnam  veterans 
in  Massachusetts  correctional  facilities 
ranged  from  a low  of  nine  percent  at 
Norfolk  to  a high  of  18  percent  at  Con- 
cord. 

Frank  Hunt,  a spokesman  for  the  New 
England  regional  Office  of  the  Veterans 


Administration  said,  "You’ve  got  to 
remember,  however,  that  only  52  percent 
of  these  inmate  veterans  received  honor- 
able or  general  discharges."  He  added 
that  the  others  got  into  trouble  while 
in  the  service. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Richard  C. 
Michael  of  the  Concord  Reformatory 
noted  that  many  of  the  veterans  “come 
back  with  confusion  and  had  trouble 
readjusting.  But  from  my  observations 
they’re  more  stable  and  more  motivated 
than  the  other  inmates  here." 

Indicating  that  many  of  the  veteran’s 
problems  were  due  to  drug  abuse,  Michael 
said  that  over  80  percent  of  all  prisoners 
at  Concord  were  incarcerated  directly  or 
indirectly  because  of  narcotics. 

Armed  robbery  accounted  for  the  larg- 
est proportion  of  inmate  veterans.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  were  convicted  of  that  crime, 
while  19  percent  were  convicted  on  charges 
of  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree. 
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Criminal  Justice  Bills  Now  Before  Congress 


Prepared  by  The  Hundred  Clubs  Informational  Council 
H.R.  413  - Law  Enforcement  Officers 

Sponsor:  Fish.  Introduced:  January  14,  1975.  House  Committees  Judiciary 
Title:  A bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide a system  for  the  redress  of  law  enforcement  officers’  grievances  and  to  establish  a 
1 jw-Iinforcemcnt  Officers'  Bill  of  Rights  in  each  of  the  several  states,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Description:  Provides  that,  beginning  one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  law  en- 
forcement grants  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  will  be 
made  to  State  and  local  governments  unless  these  units  of  government  have  instituted  a 
law  enforcement  officers’  grievance  system  and  have  enacted  into  law  a “Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers’  Bill  of  Rights’’  which  will  cover  all  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  states. 

Declares  that  this  Bill  of  Rights  shall  provide  law  enforcement  officers  statutory 
protection  for  certain  rights  enjoyed  by  other  citizens.  Requires  the  bill  of  rights  to 
provide,  at  a minimum,  the  following.  0)  Law  enforcement  officers  shall  not  be  prohi- 
bited from  engaging  in  political  activity,  except  when  on  duty  or  acting  in  an  official 
capacity;  (2)  when  an  officer  is  subject  to  an  investigation  that  could  lead  to  disciplinary 
action  or  criminal  charges:  (a)  the  investigation  shall  be  conducted  at  a reasonable  hour, 
preferably  while  the  officer  is  on  duty,  (b)  the  investigation  shall  occur  at  the  office  of 
the  investigating  officer  or  at  the  precinct  where  the  incident  occurred,  (c)  there  shall  be 
one  interrogator  asking  all  questions  to  the  officer  and  the  names  of  all  investigating 
officers  shall  be  known  by  him,  (d)  the  officer  shall  know  the  nature  of  the  investigation 
and  the  names  of  complainants,  (c)  all  civilian  complaints  must  be  duly  sworn  to  before 
an  official  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  (f)  interrogating  sessions  shall  be  of  reasonable 
.length,  (g)  the  officer  under  investigation  shall  not  be  subject  to  abuse  or  threats,  (h)  all 
interrogations  shall  be  recorded,  (i)  if  the  officer  is  to  be  placed  under  arrest,  he  shall  be 
fully  informed  of  his  rights  before  interrogation,  and  (j),  the  officer  shall  have  a right  to 
counsel  who  shall  be  present  during  any  interrogations!  dealing  with  the  officer’s  con- 
tinued fitness  for  law  enforcement  service;  (3)  citizen  review  boards  having  proportionate 
police  representation;  (4)  law  enforcement  officers  shall  have  recourse  to  civil  actions  for 
damages  suffered  or  for  abridgement  of  their  civil  rights]  arising  out  of  the  performance 
of  official  duties;  (5)  financial  disclosures  shall  not  be  required  unless  obtained  under 
legal  procedures  or  there  is  evidence  of  a conflict  of  interests;  (6)  notice  of  and  reasons 
for  all  disciplinary  action  is  required;  and  (7)  no  officer  shall  be  disciplined  or  discrimin- 
ated against  in  any  way  by  reason  of  his  exercise  of  these  rights. 

Establishes  in  each  State  and  unit  of  local  government  a law  enforcement  officers 
grievance  commission  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  governmental  representatives, 
law  enforcement  officers,  and  members  of  the  general  public  which  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  receive,  investigate,  and  determine  complaints  and  grievances  arising  from  claimed 
infringement  of  rights  of  any  law  enforcement  officer. 

Provides  that,  in  addition  to  this  grievance  procedure,  law  enforcement  officers  may 
institute  a civil  action  for  redress  of  the  grievances. 

Action-.  H.R.  413  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  on  February  11,  1975. 
It  is  now  pending  with  no  action  scheduled. 

H.R.  801 1 - Crime  Prevention 

Sponsor:  Lehman.  Introduced:  June  18.  1975  House  Committee:  Judiciary. 

Title:  A bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  add  a 
requirement  that  the  comprehensive  state  plan  include  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes  against  the  elderly. 

Action:  H.R.  801 1 was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  on  June  24,  1975,  where 
it  is  pending  with  no  action  scheduled. 

S.  460  - Criminal  Justice  Professions  Development  Act 

Sponsor:  Javits.  Introduced:  January  28,  1975.  Senate  Committee:  Judiciary 

Title:  A bill  to  provide  assistance  to  state  and  local  criminal  justice  departments  and 

agencies  in  alleviating  critical  shortages  in  qualified  professional  and  para-professional 

personnel,  particularly  in  the  corrections  components  of  such  systems,  in  developing  the 

most  advanced  and  enlightened  personnel  recruitment  training  and  employment  standards 

and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Action:  S.  460  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  on 
February  10,  1975,  which  commenced  hearings  on  October  2,  1975 

S 230  - Public  Safety  Officers’  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 

Sponsor:  Kennedy.  Introduced:  January  17,  1975.  Senate  Committee:  Judiciary 
Title:  A bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
authorize  group  life  insurance  programs  for  public  safety  officers  and  to  assist  state 
and  local  governments  to  provide  such  insurance. 

Action:  S 230  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  on 
January  29,  1975.  It  is  now  before  the  full  committee  for  further  action. 

H R.  698  — Law  Enforcement  Officers 

Sponsor:  Murphy  of  NY.  Introduced:  January  14,  1975.  House  Committee:  Judiciary. 
Title:  A bill  to  amend  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code  to  prohibit  bribery  of  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers  and  other  elected  or  appointed  officials. 

Action-.  H.R.  698  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  on  February  26. 
1975.  Executive  comment  was  requested  from  the  Department  of  Justice  on  July  19, 
1975. 

S.  459  — Emergency  Urban  Crime  Reduction  Act 

Sponsor:  Javitv  Introduced:  January  28,  1975  Senate  Committee:  Judiciary. 

Title:  A bill  to  assist  urban  criminal  justice  systems  on  an  emergency  basis  in  those  cities 
where  personal  security,  economic  stability,  peace  and  tranquility  are  most  impaired  and 
threatened  by  the  alarming  rise  in  the  commission  of  serious  crime. 

Action:  S.  459  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  on 
February  19.  1975. 


H R.  565  - Lighting 

Sponsor:  Koch.  Introduced:  January  14,  1975.  House  Committee:  Judiciary. 

Title:  A bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  for  grants  to  cities  for  improved.street  lighting. 

Action:  H.R.  565  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  on  February  7,  1975. 
Executive  comment  was  requested  from  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  same  day. 


H.R.  921  — Telephone 

Sponsor:  Randall.  Introduced:  January  14,  1975  House  Committee:  Judiciary. 

Title:  A bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  states  for  the  establishment,  equipping,  and  operation  of  emergency  com- 
munications centers  to  make  the  national  number  911  available  throughout  the  U.S. 
Action:  H.R.  921  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  on  February  11,  1975 
where  it  is  pending  with  no  action  scheduled. 


H.R.  11193  — Federal  Firearms  Act 

Sponsor:  Conyers.  Introduced:  December  16,  1975.  House  Committee:  Judiciary. 
Title:  A bill  to  amend  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  more  effective 
gun  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Description:  Sets  forth  Congressional  findings  with  respect  to  the  need  for  legislation  to 
amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  License  fees  for  manufacturers,  importers,  dealers, 
gunsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  are  increased  to  make  the  regulatory  system  cost-effective. 
New  license  classifications  are  established  for  wholesalers  and  retailers.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  required  to  inspect  the  premises  and  records  of  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters prior  to  granting  annual  license  renewal  in  these  categories.  Interstate  carriers  of 
firearms  are  required  to  report  theft  of  firearms  and  ammunition  and  to  comply  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  minimize  risks  of  loss,  theft  or  pilferage  in 
rransit. 

In  addition  to  unlawful  acts  already  in  effect,  the  bill  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell, 
purchase,  transfer  or  purchase  for  resale  more  than  one  handgun  in  any  thirty-day  period 
without  prior  approval  from  the  Secretary  (not  applicable  to  transactions  between  li- 
censed firearms  dealers):  to  knowingly  sell  or  transfer  any  handgun  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  law;  to  import  or  receive  handgun  parts  intended  for  use  in  the  assem- 
bly or  manufacture  of  concealable  handguns.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  licensed  under 
the  Act  to  sell  any  firearm  to  a person  who  resides  in  a jurisdiction  that  requires  a license, 
permit  and/or  waiting  period  as  a prerequisite  to  purchase  without  complying  with 
these  requirements. 

Action:  H.R.  11193  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  on  December  16,  1975. 
Subcommittee  hearings,  consideration,  and  mark-up  session  were  held,  and  H.R.  11193 
was  forwarded  to  the  full  committee  on  December  16,  1975  and  again  on  March  24, 
1976.  The  full  committee  considered  H.R.  11193  and  ordered  it  reported  to  the  House 
on  April  13.  1976.  It  is  now  before  the  House  Rules  Committee. 


A First  in  Bank  Camera  History 

2 YEAR  WARRANTY 

on  the  famous  CFI  cameras 

because  we  know  they  will  perform 
and  perform,  and  perform  and  perform 


A complete  line  of  35mm 
and  16mm  Cameras  for 
Bank  Surveillance  Systems 

magazine  loaded  — easy  to 
operate  by  non-technical 
personnel  . . . 


Special  note:  35mm  Cameras  take  5,000  pictures  per  roll,  16mm  take 
10,000  pictures  on  a roll. 


<t> 

( Cameras  For  Industry 

A Schirmer-National  Co. 

100  Portland  Avenue.  Bergenfield.  N.J.  07621  — Tel.  1201)  385-1200 

Expert  Film  Laboratory  Service 

We  will  process  any  type  of  film  for  any  type  of  camera  — 
quickly  and  with  quality  results.  Complete  line  of  film  supplies. 

Schlrmer  National  Film  Laboratories 


Nassau  Widens  Civilian  Role 
In  Non-Enforcement  Functions 


LEAA’s  Future  Still  Hazy  As 
Reauthorization  Bills  Clash 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Juvenile  Justice  Act.  cast  his  vote  against 
the  entire  bill  as  a result  of  this  change  He 
indicated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
extension  of  the  agency. 

In  the  House  committee,  approval  was 
given  to  a formula  employing  the  dollar  fig- 
ure instead  of  a percentage. 

Procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  state 
criminal  justice  plans  arc  spelled  out  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  bills.  The  Sen- 
ate measure  requires  that,  before  approving 
any  state  plan.  LEAA  must  first  assess  its 
probable  impact  and  effectiveness,  and 
then  make  an  affirmative  finding  in  writ- 
ing, asserting  that  the  plan  is  valid. 

The  states  would  be  directed  to  estab- 
lish uniform  evaluation  systems,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  localities  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  under  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill. 

Both  pieces  of  legislation  approved  the 
Administration’s  proposed  clarification  of 
the  Attorney  General’s  direct  authority 
over  LEAA  operations.  The  Senate  plan 
backed  President  Ford’s  request  for  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  board  to  the 
Attorney  General  on  LEAA.  House  com- 
mittee members  said  that  such  a panel  was 
unnecessary. 

Finely  detailed  requirements  for  annual 
reporting  by  LEAA  to  the  Congress  were 
included  in  both  bills. 

General  floor  debate  on  the  different  rc- 
authorization  measures  has  yet  to  be  sched- 
uled by  the  leadership  in  either  house.  Un- 
til such  time  as  a final  rcauthorization 
package  is  hammered  out  - a process 
which  could  extend  all  the  way  through  to 


a Senate-House  conference  committee 
session  to  iron  out  differences  between  the 
two  bills  the  future  of  LEAA  after  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  is  left  to  hang  in  the 
balance 


Wisconsin  Report  Urges 
Major  Reform  for 
Juvenile  Justice  System 

A report  recommending  a major  over- 
haul of  the  Wisconsin  juvenile  justice  sys 
tern  was  released  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Milwaukee  Criminal  Justice 
Council. 

Among  the  changes  urged  in  the  212- 
page  document  arc. 

• Decriminalization  of  the  possession  of 
marijuana  and  alcohol  by  minors. 

• Elimination  of  status  offenses  such  as 
running  away,  truancy  and  incorrigibility. 

• Establishment  of  a ratio  of  one  police 
officer  specializing  in  youth  work  for  every 
13  officers  in  1980 

• Development  of  written  standards  for 
police  handling  of  juveniles. 

• An  80  percent  reduction  in  detention 
admissions  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

• Implementation  by  1977  of  state  stan- 
dards for  juvenile  probation  services,  with  a 
state  takeover  of  the  system  if  services  arc 
not  improved  by  1979. 

About  $2  million  in  Federal  funds  have 
been  set  aside  to  put  the  recommendations 
into  effect  in  the  state.  The  findings  were 
based  on  more  than  a year  of  study  by  the 
Wisconsin  Council  on  Criminal  Justice’s 
Special  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals. 


National  Victimization  Survey  Reports 
7.5%  Jump  in  Overall  Crime  Rate 


The  Nassau  County,  New  York  Police 
Department  is  in  the  process  of  stream- 
lining departmental  functions  to  reduce 
the  force’s  operating  costs,  according  to 
Police  Commissioner  Daniel  P.  Guido. 

Guido  said  that  the  streamlining  process 
will  concentrate  on  merging  various  depart- 
mental operations  and  increasing  the  use 
of  civilian  personnel  for  non-enforcement 
activities.  ‘‘We  are  in  the  process  of  organ- 
izational restructuring  with  emphasis  on 
the  unification  of  similar  functions  so  as  to 
provide  for  greater  effeciency,"  he  said. 

The  new  operations  system  was  imple- 
mented on  May  28  and  was  synchronized 
with  the  retirement  of  a number  of  high- 
level  department  officials.  Guido  took  a 
further  step  toward  completing  the  transi- 
tion on  June  1 when  he  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  new  deputy  police 
commissioners.  Chief  of  Detectives  Edward 
F.  Curran,  a 30-year  veteran  of  the  depart- 
ment, was  named  First  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, and  Lt.  Martin  L.  O’Connor, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  department’s 
Legal  Bureau,  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  Second  Deputy  Commissioner 

Although  Guido  has  already  announced 
the  promotions  of  10  captains,  14  lieuten- 
ants and  20  sergeants  as  well  as  the 
designation  of  37  detectives,  not  all  of  the 
vacancies  were  filled  because  restructuring 
eliminated  two  inspector  and  two  detective 
captain  postions. 

The  Commissioner  indicated  that  the 
promotions  were  prompted  by  the  various 
retirements  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
chain  of  command  and  by  the  need  to  fill 
22  administrative  positions.  Thirteen 
female  officers  who  have  been  working  in 
investigative  assignments  were  included  in 

the  detective  designations. 

In  regard  to  increasing  the  civilian  staff 
of  the  department,  Guido  said,  “If  a job 
does  not  require  an  individual  to  have  ar- 
rest powers  and  can  be  filled  by  a civilian 
we  will  try  to  do  so  except  where  prior 
police  experience  is  necessary  to  properly 
perform  the  job." 


The- department  anticipates  a $1  million 
savings  for  fiscal  1976  by  using  additonal 
civilian  personnel.  This  coincides  with  an 
Action  Program  which  will  begin  by  re- 
placing a lieutenant,  a sergeant  and  four 
police  officers  in  the  department’s  Data 
Processing  Bureau  with  six  civilians. 

One  aspect  of  the  restructuring  plan 
may  be  stymied  due  to  a class  action  suit 
brought  against  Guido  and  the  newly- 
appointed  women  detectives  by  the  Nassau 
Patrolmen  s Benevolent  Association.  Ac- 
cording to  a department  spokesman, 
the  suit  charges  that  the  promotion  of  the 
women  officers  to  detective  constitutes 
sexual  discrimination  and  is  a violation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Filed  in  Federal  court,  the  suit  seeks 
$1  million  in  punitive  damages  and  de- 
mands that  the  promotions  be  reversed. 

The  department  spokesman  said  that 
Guido  had  based  the  promotions  on  the 
assumption  that  the  women  were  already 
doing  detective  work.  "He  [Guido)  felt 
they  should  be  compensated  for  it,”  the 
spokesman  noted.  "He  felt  there  was  an 
injustice  being  done  and  he  wanted  to 
correct  it." 


ERRATA 

In  the  April/May  issue  of  Law  En- 
forcement News  an  article  appeared  on 
pdge  2 entitled  “Dover  FOP  Accuses 
Department  of  Cover-ups,  Payoffs."  In 
it,  Dover  police  chief  William  Spence  is 
quoted  in  response  to  charges  made  by 
former  Dover  policeman  David  Gorm- 
ley.  The  remarks  attributed  to  Chief 
Spence  were  obtained  from  Delaware 
News  Week,  a local  publication,  but 
were  not  attributed  to  that  source. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  quotes 
were  used  out  of  context  in  both  pub- 
lications. L.E  N.  wishes  to  apologize  to 
Chief  Spence  for  the  misconstruction 
and  extends  to  him  an  invitation  to 
clarify  his  remarks  for  the  record. 


Continued  from  Page  3 
percent  among  females  aged  20  through 
24,  and  there  was  a 16  percent  decline 
among  males  aged  50  through  64.  Incon- 
clusive increases  were  recorded  in  the 
overall  rates  for  persons  in  the  16  through 
19  age  bracket  and  the  25  through  34  age 
group.  A slight  jump  in  overall  victimiza- 
tion rates  was  also  registered  by  those 
whose  annual  family  income  was  less  than 
$3,000  or  between  $7,500  and  $10,000. 

In  classifying  the  findings  ethnically, 
the  survey  reported  that  rates  for  personal 
crimes  of  theft  rose  four  percent  among 
whites  and  21  percent  among  persons  of 
Spanish  origin  while  there  was  no  signi- 
ficant change  among  blacks. 

The  general  household  burglary  rate 
showed  no  significant  chagc  between 
1974  and  1973,  but  the  survey  revealed 
that  there  was  a 10  percent  rise  in  the 
rate  for  white  families  and  for  all  fam- 
ilies with  an  annual  income  of  between 
$7,500  and  $15,000. 

Household  larceny  figures  were  general- 
ly higher  in  1974  irrespective  of  victim 
residence,  except  in  suburban  areas  of 
cities  with  500,000  to  one  million  popula- 
tion where  there  was  no  meaningful 
change. 

Although  there  was  no  significant 
change  in  the  proportion  of  rape,  robbery, 
assault,  and  commercial  robberies  in  which 
offenders  used  weapons,  the  survey  re- 
vealed that  the  commercial  burglary  rate 
generally  rose  among  retail  stores,  and  in 
eating  and  drinking  establishments  within 
that  group. 

The  study  also  reported  a 12  percent 


increase  in  the  proportion  of  personal 
theft  victimizations  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  authorities.  However,  there  was 
no  significant  change  in  the  percent  of 
violent  personal  victimizations  reported 
to  the  police,  according  to  the  study. 

Noting  that  the  survey  will  provide 
"a  fuller  picture  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  crime  in  the  Umwrd  States,"  Velde 
said,  "These  data  gathered  from  the  vic- 
tims themselves  can  help  criminal  justice 
practitioners  across  the  country  draw  up 
a national  strategy  to  reduce  crime." 

Based  on  interviews  with  approximately 

130.000  people  in  60,000  households  and 

15.000  businesses,  The  National  Crime 
Panel  findings  arc  available  from  the 
National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Ser- 
vice, 950  L’Enfant  Plaza.  S.W  , P.O. 
Box  24036,  Washington,  DC  20024 


EXCLUSIVE  LEN  FEATURE 

Beginning  in  September.  Ordway 
P Burden,  consultant  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  National  Sheriffs  Associ- 
ation, the  International  Conference 
of  Police  Associations  and  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  will  be  writing 
a column  entitled  "Civilian  Patrol" 
for  Law  Enforcement  News. 

News  and  photos  on  current 
developments  in  the  police  profession, 
high  level  promotions,  and  highlights 
of  speeches  by  responsible  spokemen 
should  be  mailed  to  Mr.  Ordway 
P.  Burden.  663  Maywood  Ave.. 
Maywood,  NJ  07607. 


Bomb  Technicians  Meet  in  Chicago 


Cook  County,  III.  Sheriff  Richard  J.  Elrod,  second  from  right,  congratulates  officers 
of  the  International  Association  of  Bomb  Technicians  and  Investigators  at  their  recent 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  in  Chicago.  Newly  elected  International  Director  of  IABTI 
is  Insp.  Donald  L.  Hanson,  left,  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  who  succeeds 
Lt.  William  T.  Poe,  second  from  left,  of  the  Louisiana  State  Police.  Hosting  the  con- 
ference with  Sheriff  Elrod  is  Cook  County  Sheriff’s  Police  Chief  Edmund  F.  Dobbs, 
right.  Guest  speakers  at  the  five-day  intensive  conference  included  international  experts 
in  terrorist  activities  throughout  the  world,  technical  and  investigative  aspects  of  ex- 
plosives and  related  topics.  During  past  year,  IABTI  membership  has  grown  trom  350  to 

950  officers. 
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Policing  in  the  Vollmer  Tradition 

An  Interview  with  Berkeley  Police  Chief  Wesley  Pomeroy 


Wesley  A.  Pomeroy  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Berkeley,  California  Police  Department  in  1974  His 
law  enforcement  background  includes  seven  years  of 
service  with  the  California  Highway  Patrol  and  17  years 
with  the  San  Mateo  County  Sheriffs  Department  where 
he  moved  through  the  ranks  to  become  Undersheriff. 
A graduate  of  San  Francisco  Law  School,  Pomeroy  has 
served  in  the  Justice  Department  as  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  Law  Enforcement  Coor- 
dination and  later  as  Associate  Administrator  of  LEAA. 
Pomeroy  has  lectured  at  various  criminal  justice  academies 
and  seminars,  and  he  is  a member  of  numerous  profes- 
sional associations  including  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
the  American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Noted  for  his  contribution  in  the  areas  of  correc- 
tions, community  relations,  conflict  management  and 
administration,  Pomeroy  is  a consultant  to  a number  of 
criminal  justice  related  institutions.  His  publications 
include  “Police-Community  Relations,”  "New  Trends 
in  Police  Planning,”  and  “Rehabilitation  at  the  County 
Level.” 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Joseph  Peterson. 

LEN:  Chief,  the  Berkeley  Police  Department  has  had  a 
reputation  over  the  years  for  maintaining  a high  level  of 
integrity  among  its  personnel  Can  you  explain  or  expand 
upon  what  you  feel  accounts  for  this  reputation? 
POMEROY:  Well,  1 think  it  has  to  do  with  the  origins  of 
the  Department.  August  Vollmer  began  the  Department, 
built  the  Department,  and  his  impact  was  very  substan- 
tial and  is  still  felt,  because  he  was  Chief  of  Police  for 
some  27  years.  It's  not  often  overtly  recognized  that 
Vollmcr's  influence  was  so  profound  but  I think  that’s 
why  the  Department  is  the  way  it  is  today. 

There's  always  been  a deep  pride  in  Berkeley  being 
better.  They've  got  a reputation  for  being  innovative 


and  creative  and  having  a high  respect  for  integrity.  The 
corruption  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a foot- 
hold. and  l think  that's  very  important. 

It’s  remarkable  to  me,  because  I’m  an  outsider  and 
have  been  here  only  Fifteen  months,  to  find  a department 
where  everybody  from  the  top  down  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  it’s  a disciplinary  offense  to  take  a free  cup  of 
coffee. 

LEN:  Is  there  a relationship,  do  you  think,  between 
higher  education  levels  of  police  officers  and  integrity? 
POMEROY:  I don’t  think  so.  I'm  certainly  an  advocate 
of  better  educated  police  officers  and  we  certainly  need 
to  keep  pushing  for  better  education.  But  in  our  selec- 
tion process  we  should  be  interested  in  selecting  basically 
good  people  for  the  job,  people  who  arc  empathetic  to 
the  needs  of  various  communities  in  the  city,  just  basi- 
cally decent  people.  1 see  education  as  giving  that  bas- 
ically good  piece  of  material  more  skills  to  do  the  job 
better.  I really  don't  think  education  has  anything  to 
do  with  whether  or  not  you  have  corruption  in  a police 
department.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I'm  not  so  sure  corrup- 
tion has  much  to  do  with  whether  a police  officer  is  a 
good  police  officer  in  some  departments.  It  would  make 
a difference  here,  but.  . .it’s  a very  curious  phenomenon. 
LEN:  The  icason  I asked  that  is  because  Berkeley  has  had 
a reputation  of  having  the  highest  ratio  of  police  officers 
with  a college  degree.  It  this  still  the  case? 

POMEROY:  It's  not  as  true  as  it  was.  It’s  still  pretty  much 
true,  but  not  because  of  any  current  policy  that  we  have 
now. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  any  policy  for  giving  pay  increments 
or  other  sorts  of  benefits  to  officers  with  advanced  de- 
grees? 

POMEROY:  Yes  we  do.  We  have  pay  increments  for 
officers  continuing  their  education,  for  advanced  degrees, 
for  participating  in  an  ongoing  basis  in  outside  activities 


Chief  Wesley  A.  Pomeroy 
in  education,  whether  it's  for  a degree  or  not. 

LEN:  Recently,  this  past  year  in  a state  on  the  East  Coast, 
one  of  the  courts  ruled  unconstitutional  the  practice 
of  giving  such  education  benefits. 

POMEROY:  Yes,  that's  in  Arlington,  Virginia.  1 don't 
think  that  would  apply  here.  As  I understand  that  de- 
cision, it  was  based  on  the  idea  that  Blacks  haven’t  had 
opportunities  to  gain  higher  education  — to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits.  There's  so  many  junior  colleges  in 
California  that  I don't  think  that  would  be  a problem. 
LEN:  Do  you  think  that  low  salaries  can  contribute  to 
an  atmosphere  that's  more  conductive  to  corruption? 


Or  that  higher  salaries  could  help  keep  corruption  to  a 
minimum? 

POMEROY:  I think  there  is  a relationship  between  sal- 
aries and  corruption,  but  it’s  a relationship  that’s  really 
a result  of  a tacit  understanding  by  everyone  in  a com- 
munity. The  tacit  understanding,  I believe,  would  be 
that,  "we  won’t  pay  police  officers  very  much  because 
we  expect  them  to  make  it  on  the  side.”  I’ve  heard  that 
said  about  other  cities  and  I think  that’s  probably  how 
salaries  arc  set.  Therefore,  there’s  no  push  toward  higher 
salaries  because  of  this  outside  income.  In  that  way  1 
think  salaries  are  related  to  corruption.  I don’t  believe, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  if  there's  a propensity  toward 
corruption  and  everything,  else  is  working  toward  saying 
corruption’s  all  right,  that  high  salaries  would  make  any 
difference  because  you  could  be  paying  a police  officer 
$20,000  a year,  for  example,  (which  is  a high  salary) 
and  you  could  also  have  corruption.  It's  just  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  more  money.  1 don’t  think  salaries 
per  se  do  this.  But  the  way  people  look  at  salaries,  and 
the  way  the  whole  city  and  the  society  in  that  city  look 
at  salaries  is  extremely  important. 

LEN:  As  Chief  Executive,  how  do  you  actually  know 
about  the  presence  or  absence  of  corruption  in  the  agency 
which  you’re  directing?  How  do  ydu  really  know  what  the 
individual  officer  is  doing  on  the  street? 

POMEROY:  Well,  that  is  difficult.  Probably  less  difficult 
in  a city  of  this  size  of  120,000;  but  there  are  several 
things  that  can  be  done.  First  of  all,  you  have  to  main- 
tain a constant  pressure  on  activities  that  could  lead  to 
corruption  in  the  city,  no  matter  how  comfortable  you 
feel  that  there  is  no  corruption.  That  means,  regardless 
of  how  ridiculous  one  might  think  the  laws  against  pros- 
titution arc,  that  you  enforce  prostitution  laws.  That 
you  keep  enough  pressure  on  so  that  in  case  any  officer 
on  the  beat  is  tempted  to  take  graft  from  a prostitute 


or  from  a pimp,  you’re  setting  it  up  so  that  they  have 
nothing  to  sell.  Because  they  have  no  control  if  there  are 
going  to  be  busts  of  prostitutes.  It  also  means  that  in 
Berkeley  where  you  have  a number  of  massage  parlors 
where  there  is  a declared  city  policy  that  the  police 
shall  not  interfere  unless  there  is  some  oven  indication 
that  something  illegal  is  going  on.  I construe  that  very 
liberally  and  1 send  Special  Investigation  Bureau  officers 
around  on  an  occasional  basis  to  make  an  occasional 
arrest  to  keep  things  honest  and  to  make  sure  no  illegal 
activity  is  allowed. 

One  of  the  first  things  I did  after  I came  here  was  to 
meet  with  the  local  head  of  a Federal  Agency  who  set 
up  a couple  of  meetings  with  his  Director  of  his  Enforce- 
ment Unit  and  gave  them  not  only  carte  blanche  to  the 
city  but  invited  them  to  come  in  and  make  an  evaluation 
and  assessment  for  me.  I wanted  to  make  sure  the  city 
was  clean  — and  incidentally  the  only  other  person  who 
knew  about  this  was  the  captain  in  charge  of  the  detec- 
tive division  - because  although  I had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve anyone  was  taking  anything  from  anybody,  I had 
been  around  enough  to  know  that  things  aren't  always 
what  they  seem  and  1 needed  to  make  sure  that  what  I 
thought  I was  seeing  was  what  was  actually  there.  No- 
body else  knew  about  this,  including  the  city  manager, 
council  members,  and  no  one  else  in  the  department. 
So  1 had  them  come  in  and  have  a very  detailed  look 
at  everything  *-  massage  parlors,  the  street  activity,  even 
occasional  informal  gambling  operations  - some  in  the 
back  ends  of  bars.  I invited  these  units  to  stay  in,  to  keep 
looking  at  us. 

LEN:  So,  you  intend  to  maintain  that  policy  throughout 
your  tenure  as  Chief? 

POMEROY.  Yes,  no  question  about  it.  I don't  advertise 
that  to  members  of  the  department,  but  these  men  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  department  is  clean. 
LEN:  What  about  agency  size?  Do  you  think  that  as  the 
size  of  the  agency  and  the  city  being  served  increases 
that  the  probability  of  corruption  developing  also  in- 
creases? 

POMEROY:  Oh  sure,  not  only  size  but  the  age  of  cities, 
the  way  cities  have  developed;  the  cities  on  the  East 
Coast,  with  all  their  cultural  patterns  and  values,  were 
set  a long  time  ago.  Those  things  tend  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves. They’re  hard  to  change.  We're  a long  way  from  the 
spoils  system  here,  theoretically,  but  those  things  in  the 
East  started  over  a hundred  years  ago  and  it’s  hard  to 
change  them.  The  cities  on  the  West  Coast  are  a little 
luckier,  because  we’re  newer  out  here,  our  cities  are  more 
open  and  they  don  t have  the  massive  vertical  concen- 
trations of  the  population.  We  still  have  corruption  in 
some  places  in  the  West,  but  it’s  easier  to  see  it. 

LEN:  In  discussing  the  role  of  the  chief  administrator,  do 
you  feel  that  there  is  one  particular  type  of  managerial 
"style”  that  is  perhaps  more  supportive  of  an  atmosphere 
where  corruption  might  develop  than  another  style? 
What  has  been  your  experience? 

POMEROY:  Well,  my  experience  in  so  far  as  large  depart- 
ments are  concerned  is  limited  because  I’ve  never  been 
Chief  in  a large  city.  I would  say  it’s  more  a matter  of 
attitude  and  how  one  expresses  that  attitude,  which  I 
guess  is  part  of  style.  One  thing  I see  among  a lot  of  police 
administrators  that  used  to  surprise  me  but  it  doesn’t 
anymore,  are  very  decent  guys,  who  arc  well  thought 
of  and  whom  I regard  very  highly,  who  say  “Well,  we 
have  some  corruption  in  this  city,  even  in  our  police 
department,  but  it’s  probably  not  as  much  as  in  other 
big  cities  and  we'  have  to  expect  some  of  that.”  I think 
that’s  a lot  of  bullshit.  I just  don’t  believe  you  have  to  say 
that.  I think  that  the  Chief  of  Police  or  Commissioner 
should  say,  “Corruption  is  absolutely  unacceptable 
Wherever  it  is,  I’m  going  to  root  it  out.  1 may  be  a loser, 
I may  not  do  it,  but  I’m  going  to  try.  We  start  out  with 
the  premise  that  there  shall  be  no  corruption  and  I want 
everybody  in  this  police  department  to  know  that.  You're 
all  grown  men  and  women,  if  you’ve  got  anything  going 
you'd  better  get  rid  of  it.  I’m  not  going  to  root  back 
for  years,  but  from  now  on,  we  have  the  policy  that 
corruption  is  absolutely  unacceptable.  If  anyone  gets 

Continued  on  Page  9 


“In  our  selection  process  we  should  be  interested  in 
selecting  basically  good  people  for  the  job,  people 
empathetic  to  the  needs  of  communities  in  the  city,” 
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The  following  excerpt  is  from  an  impor- 
tant new  book,  Police  Intelligence,  by 
Anthony  Bouza,  Assistant  Chief,  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  published  by 
AMS  Press,  56  East  13th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  ($10.00).  The  author  is  a former 
commander  of  the  Bureau  of  Special  Ser- 
vices (BOSSI)  which,  according  to  the 
author,  “has  gradually  ceased  to  be  an  ef- 
fective unit."  Police  Intelligence  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  author’s  views  on  the  nature 
and  function  of  a municipal  police  intelli- 
gence unit. 

• • • 

The  use  of  knowledge,  information,  or 
intelligence  can  silence  and  defeat  a may- 
oral  candidate,  or  it  can  immobilize  an 
activist  attorney.  It  can  help  elected  poli- 
ticians and  their  appointees  to  remain  in 
office,  and  it  can  help  them  to  keep  others 
out  of  office.  It  can  even  reassure  the  of- 
fice-holders of  their  virtue  as  the  sins  of 
others  are  confirmed  by  hard  evidence. 
A local  or  national  administration  can 
cloak  itself  with  a self-righteous  mantle 
of  morality  under  which  any  action  may 
be  pursued. 

An  effective  intelligence  agency  is  a 
powerful  instrument  for  the  protection 
of  society  or  for  the  private  use  of  politi- 
cal office-holders  and  administrators. 
Powerful  men  will  want  to  use  a strong 
agency  for  their  private  purposes,  and 
secrecy,  a frequent  necessity,  can  be  ex- 
tended on  flimsy  pretexts  to  conceal  cor- 
rupt practices.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that 
secrecy  will  breed  grotesque  distortions  of 
behavior  and  activity  while  openness  and 
inquiry  will  help  an  intelligence  agency  to 
fulfill  its  proper  mission. 

The  Watergate  disclosures  and  related 
investigations  of  the  FBI,  CIA,  IRS,  and 
other  governmental  agencies  have  placed 
the  problem  in  precise  focus,  but  a resol- 
ution of  the  problem,  as  always,  is  not 
simple.  The  protection  of  a democratic 
society  requires  the  existence  of  effective 
intelligence  agencies.  Democracy  and  the 
freedom  it  allows  require  that  the  agencies 
of  the  government  remain  responsive  to  the 
'Will  of  the  people.  That  responsiveness  is 
usually  achieved  through  a system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  keeps  the  major 
branches  of  government  in  contention  and 
more  or  less  under  constant  surveillance 
and  question.  If  any  area  of  the  operations 
of  any  governmental  branch  is  spared 
scrutiny,  then  that  area  is  ripest  for  abuse. 
Watergate  has  shown  that  a democracy 
cannot  afford  privileged  sanctuaries  of  in- 
quiry. 

The  Bureau  of  Special  Services,  account- 
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able  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  was  at  all  times  an 
instrument  of  possible  abuse.  Subjected  to 
no  independent  audits,  accountable  to  no 
outside  agency  for  its  operations,  overseen 
by  no  one,  the  Bureau  could  have  under- 
taken any  inquiry  into  any  area  of  activity. 
It  is  easily  conceivable  that  an  ambitious 
police  executive  could  curry  favor  with 
a mayor  by  giving  him  politically  valuable 
information  on  friends  and  foes.  It  is  more 
than  conceivable  that  the  FBI  under 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  engaged  in  abusive  prac- 
tices, and  it  is  now  certain  that  the  CIA 
engaged  in  illegal  activities. 

All  of  these  powerful  intelligence  agen- 
cies can  be  employed  positively  or  nega- 
tively. The  challenge  to  a democratic  socie- 
ty is  to  make  intelligence  agencies  effective 
representatives  of  the  nation's  laws  and  of 
the  people. 

That  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  the 
safety  of  the  people  of  New  York  City  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Police  Department 
can  require  the  Department  to  be  involved 
in  activities  as  varied  as  preventing  a petty 
theft  with  the  presence  of  a foot  patrol- 
man to  the  interdicting  of  a complicated 
plot  to  assassinate  Civil  Rights  leaders  by 
an  extremist  group.  The  Police  Depart- 
ment relies  not  only  on  the  deterring  ef- 
fect of  an  omnipresent  uniformed  officer 
but  also  upon  information  garnered  by  its 
intelligence  apparatus. 

The  Bureau  of  Special  Services  is 
charged  with  gathering  and  compiling  in- 
telligence on  subversive  activities  and 
transmitting  to  the  Police  Department  data 
on  people  and  groups  who,  because  of  their 
plans,  are  likely  to  create  problems  requir- 
ing police  attention.  This  charge  is  the 
most  important  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau;  it  requires  the  greatest  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort;  it  determines 
finally  the  success  or  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

Subversion  is  generally  defined  as  an 
effort  to  overthrow  or  destroy  government 
through  illegal  means.  As  with  most  words 
that  contain  an  emotional  charge,  this  one 
has  been  used  so  often  that  its  true  mean- 
ing has  been  all  but  obliterated.  Nothing 
is  more  dangerous  than  to  permit  hazy 
concepts  of  subversion  to  arise  and  con- 
trol policy,  for  then  witch  hunts  are  certain 
to  follow.  The  Bureau  of  Special  Services 
applies  the  synonym  of  criminality  to 
subversion;  if  an  act  is  not  a crime,  then 
it  is  not  subversive.  This  definition  gives 
the  word  concrete  form  and  provides  an 
investigation  with  a definite  focus. 

The  New  York  State  Penal  Code  is  con- 
cerned with  many  crimes  that  cover 
the  specific  acts  of  subversive  groups. 
They  include  anarchy,  conspiracy,  riot, 


assault,  disorderly  conduct,  and  many 
others.  Weapons  statutes  also  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  these  acts. 

Contemporary  American  society  har- 
bors many  different  political  groups  who 
seek  to  overturn  the  government  or  frag- 


ment it.  The  Nation  of  Islam  or  Black 
Muslims  seek  reparations  from  the  United 
States  for  three  hundred  years  of  slave 
labor  and  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  black  state  somewhere  within  the 
country.  The  recent  liberalization  of  the 
Black  Muslims  becomes  all  the  more  re- 
markable for  its  contrast  with  the  Mus- 
lims’ racist  history  of  enmity  toward  the 
"blue-eyed  devil.”  Probably  motivated  by 
such  forces  as  the  popularization  of  the 
moslem  religion  - especially  by  black 
athletes  - Wallace  Muhammad,  upon  suc- 
ceeding his  father,  Elijah,  made  the  sur- 
prising announcement,  in  the  summer  of 
1975,  that  the  Nation  would  no  longer 
exclude  whites.  A basic  change  in  the 
philosophy  of  an  organization  like  Wallace 
Muhammad's  must  alert  an  intelligence 
officer  to  the  existence  of  social  forces 
that  may  remove  a group  from  the  ranks 
of  subversive  organizations  and  classify 
it  as  a legitimate  religious  entity.  It  is 
early  to  judge  the  ultimate  direction  the 
Black  Muslims  will  take,  but  1975  marked 
an  abrupt  philosophical  change  of  direc- 
tion of  the  group. 

The  American  Nazi  Party,  although 
small  and  ineffective  seeks  to  establish  a 
fascist  state  and  to  eliminate  "Jewish  trai- 
tors.” Ironically,  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Services  became  a champion  of  free  speech 
when  the  Party  was  active.  Although  this 
philosophy  was  anathema  to  us,  we  all 


felt  strongly  that  we  were  also  the  guard- 
ians and  guarantors  of  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech.  The  history  of  the  Bureau 
is  replete  with  references  to  its  champion- 
ing the  rights  of  dissidents  to  be  heard, 
and,  during  the  early  1960's,  Lincoln 


Party,  asked  for  a permit  to  speak  at  Union 
Square.  The  issue  of  free  speech  was  never 
more  clearly  drawn.  At  first,  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  fought  for  Rockwell's 
right  to  speak  but,  it  seemed  to  me. 
Continued  on  Page  B 
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i/5  abandoned  him  under  the  pressure  of 
Z critics  who  successfully  kept  him  from 
J speaking.  I fought  hard  on  this  issue  and 
•r  fell  that  its  defeat  had  done  violence  to  the 
a.  Constitution.  The  issue  dropped  from 
public  consideration,  and  Rockwell  never 
spoke  in  New  York  City. 

The  Progressive  Labor  Movement  calls 
£;  for  "smashing  the  state,"  killing  police  and 
^ judges,  and  organizing  a "people's  militia” 
"5  to  realize  the  goals  of  this  Peking-oriented 
o communist  organization.  The  Nationalist 
Party  of  Puerto  Rico  has  engaged  in  acts 
of  violence  throughout  its  history  to 
promote  independence  for  that  island. 
Militant  black  groups  have  actively  pro- 
moted racial  hatred  and  engaged  in  vio- 
lence. Other  organizations  like  the  Minute- 
men  have  not  hesitated  to  break  laws  in 
attempting  to  be  heard.  These  and  other 
groups  of  similar  illegal  persuasion  are  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  any  police  depart- 
ment. The  only  effective  surveillance  is 
provided  by  an  alert  intelligence  unit. 

In  addition  to  the  blatantly  subversive, 
other  groups,  individuals,  and  movements 
require  surveillance  by  police.  The  pacifist 
movement  rapidly  expanded  in  seeking 
an  end  to  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam.  In  pursuing  their  pol- 
icies, pacifists  engaged  in  mass  meetings, 
marches,  parades,  picketings,  sit-ins,  civil 
disobedience,  and  occasional  deliberate 
violations  of  law  to  force  a confrontation 
with  authority. 

The  student  movement,  as  a result 
of  decided  pacifist  tendencies  coupled  with 
determined  interventionism  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  schools,  created  problems 
for  law  enforcement  agencies.  Students 
resorted  to  deliberate  violations  of  law, 
characterized  mainly  by  obstructing  the 
functioning  of  their  schools,  to  state 
their  objectives.  Their  acts  ultimately  be- 
came the  concerns  of  police. 

Policing  student  activities,  a particularly 
sensitive  area  of  police  operations,  cannot 
be  abdicated  because  of  spurious  con- 
siderations of  academic  freedom.  A cam- 
pus is  not.  inviolate  from  legitimate  police 
inquiry,  and  crimes  like  assault  or  destruc- 
tion of  property  must  be  investigated  in 
the  same  way  as  crimes  occurring  in  other 
public  places.  Addison  H.  Fording  wrote. 

“If  a police  agency  which  may  be  faced 
with  a major  campus  disturbance  is  to  be 
forewarned  and  properly  prepared,  it  is 
essential  that  personnel  be  assigned  to 
maintain  a continuous  observation  of  cam- 
pus activities.  The  identity  and  background 
of  student  organizers  should  be  known, 
since  it  may  well  provide  a clue  as  to  the 
action  which  can  be  anticipated.  Rallies 
and  meetings  should  be  attended  and  pub- 
lished material  carefully  studied." 

The  Civil  Rights  Movement  was  com- 
prised of  people  who  represented  many 
varied  points  of  view  as  to  what  means 
were  to  be  used  to  effect  social  change. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  most  pacifistie 
groups  within  the  Movement  resorted  to 
sit-ins,  chain-ins,  lie-ins,  ar>d  other  forms 
of  civil  disobedience  to  demonstrate  pub- 
licly their  goals.  It  is  important  here  to 
distinguish  between  the  committed  citizen 
who  engages  in  civil  disobedience  as  a 
protest,  and  who  openly  accepts  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  disrupting  the  public 
peace,  and  the  criminal  - like  a terrorist 
or  a murderer  who  strikes  alone  and  who 
has  no  intention  of  confronting  society. 
The  former  citizen  is  expressing  an  act 


of  conscience  to  engage  other  citizens  in 
debate,  while  the  latter  attempts  to  gain  his 
ends  through  terror  and  intimidation. 
People  working  in  law  enforcement  must 
learn  always  to  distinguish  between  these 
two  kinds  of  acts  as  they  did  in  the  1960's 
when  urban  summer  riots  came  to  be 
understood  as  civil  disobedience  and 
protest. 

In  addition  to  groups  in  major  move- 
ments, many  good-sized  groups;  exiled 
from  their  respective  countries,  demon- 
strate in  New  York  City  and  often  break 
laws.  Discussing  all  of  these  groups,  W. 
Cleon  Skousen  wrote: 

"Recent  outbreaks  of  civil  disturbances 
and  insurrections  have  only  highlighted  the 
widespread  need  in  some  areas  for  solid, 
well-trained  officers  in  the  specialized 
field  of  collecting  intelligence  data." 

Today,  any  intelligence  unit  must  deal 
with  the  contagious  effects  of  the  philoso- 
phy and  activities  of  movement  groups. 
A result  of  the  social  and  political  foment 
of  the  1960's  is  the  increasing  involvement 
of  middle-class  groups  violating  the  law  to 
achieve  their  goals.  In  New  York  City,  a 
stall-in  was  organized  by  residents  in 
Queens  in  October  1967,  who  blocked  the 
entrances  and  exits  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
Airport  to  complain  of  the  noise  caused  by 
the  jets  flying  overhead.  A few  weeks  later 
residents  of  the  Sheepshead  Bay  area  of 
Brooklyn  blocked  traffic  to  dramatize 
their  demand  that  a low-income  housing 
project  not  be  erected  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. A similar  housing  controversy 
in  Forest  Hills  in  Queens  further  illustrated 
the  frustration  of  middle-class  people 
and  their  increasing  willingness  to  act 
militantly. 

These  demonstrations,  engaging  as  they 
did  the  one  element  thought  to  be  the 
rock  of  stability  in  American  society  — 
the  middle  class  - very  dramatically  illus- 
trate the  contagious  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease of  resorting  to  lawlessness  to  achieve 
a group  objective.  Recently,  middle  class 
citizens  have  closed  fire  stations  by  picket- 
ing to  protest  cutbacks  in  firefighting 
personnel,  and  when  sanitation  personnel 
were  reduced,  people  ignited  piles  of  gar- 
bage in  the  street  to  increase  the  number 
of  garbage  pick-ups  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Police  agencies  are  frequently  con- 
fronted with  the  dilemma  of  a good  cause 
being  supported  through  breaches  of 
law.  Like  the  problems  of  the  middle  class, 
the  international  plight  of  Jews  in  Russia 
may  be  addressed  by  chain-ins  at  the 
United  Nations  or  harassing  Soviet  officials 
at  their  embassy.  The  virture  of  a cause 
cannot  blind  a police  agency  to  the  need 
for  information  upon  which  to  respond  to 
what  are,  ultimately,  disruptive  public  acts. 

A police  department  must  have  the  in- 
formation continuously  at  hand  to  cope 
with  the  problems  posed  by  the  activities 
of  disruptive  groups.  The  delicate  balances 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a demo- 
cratic society  of  checks  and  balances  can 
easily  be  damaged  by  the  irresponsible 
actions  of  a willful  faction.  A democra- 
tic society  is  vulnerable  to  attack,  and  this 
very  vulnerability  is  what  tempts  assaults. 

Oven  Operations 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  compil- 
ation of  intelligence  data  is  essentially  a 
prosaic,  unromantic  process.  Allen  Dulles 
frequently  stated  that  most  intelligence 
information  is  freely  available  in  newspa- 
pers, books,  official  reports,  and  on  radio 


and  television  programs.  To  deal  with  all 
this  information,  trained  personnel  must 
be  developed  who  are  able  to  determine 
what  intelligence  is  useful. 

An  important  intelligence  consideration 
is  the  selection  of  targets,  i.e.,  who  or  what 
is  to  be  observed.  Selection  is  made  parti- 
cularly sensitive  by  the  ramifications  of 
a public  disclosure  of  error.  If  an  innocent 
person  or  organization  were  subjected  to 
official  scrutiny,  the  disclosure  of  error 
would  result  in  embarrassment  for  the 
police  and  intensified  attack  by  people 
interested  in  eroding  public  confidence  in 
the  police.  Attacks  against  police  are  made 
most  of  the  time,  but  their  effect  is  weak- 
ened by  the  absence  of  concrete  data  upon 
which  to  base  the  charges. 

The  small  but  active  organizations  who 
seek  to  discredit  local  or  national  govern- 
ment will  frequently  focus  upon  the  police, 
the  most  visible  and  attackable  symbol  of 
government.  In  a real  sense  the  police  are 
engaged  in  a battle  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  public,  especially  in  the 
ghettos.  There,  the  revolutionary  rhetoric 
centers  on  “the  oppressor"  — the  police  — 
as  the  hated  symbol  of  an  exploitive  sys- 
tem, Rhetoric  is  fleshed  out  with  charges 
of  “police  brutality"  and  spying  by  the 
“fascist  pigs."  Any  shred  of  evidence  that 
supports  these  charges  enlists  more  con- 
verts to  a revolutionary  cause.  The  police 
have  to  be  extremely  careful  to  avoid 
lending  any  credibility  to  these  charges  and 
to  repudiate  with  evidence,  those  same 
charges  as  soon  as  they  are  made.  The  pub- 
lic has  a right  to  know  and  the  government 
has  an  inescapable  responsibility  to  inform. 

Viewed  from  a narrow  perspective, 
modern  times,  especially  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  press  and  the  computer,  may  be 
seen  as  an  age  of  information.  Learned 
tracts  are  published  on  every  conceivable 
subject;  pamphleteers  busily  distribute 


their  wares;  doctoral  candidates  write  on 
the  most  esoteric  subjects;  television 
scrutinizes  and  analyzes  a bewildering  array 
of  problems,  newspapers  summarize  and 
quickly  distribute  information.  We  are 
continuously  bombarded  with  reams  of 
data,  and  we  unconsciously  develop  sel- 
ective sensory  filters  that  help  us  delete 
extraneous  information  as  well  as  help 
us  to  retain  what  is  useful. 

It  is  an  age  when  more  aspects  of  life 
become  officially  documented.  We  are 
identified  by  digits,  credentials,  licenses, 
credit  cards,  medical  bracelets,  and  his- 
torical records  of  our  activities  from  birth 
to  death.  By  the  time  a young  person  of 
twenty-five  is  ready  to  enter  a police  de- 
partment, a dossier  can  be  compiled  that 


contains  sixty  exhibits  relating  to  that 
person’s  schooling,  employment,  military- 
service,  driving  history,  criminal  antece- 
dents, family  history,  and  social  and  pol- 
itical affiliations.  The  sources  from  which 
a police  dossier  is  compiled  are  mines  of 
information  for  the  alert  intelligence  agen- 
cy, for  those  sources  may  be  used  again  to 
compile  dossiers  on  young  subversive  ac- 
tivists and  terrorists. 

When  an  array  of  data  is  matched  to  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  attracting  adherents 
to  a radical  cause,  the  investigative  direc- 
tion is  determined  for  an  intelligence  unit. 
A subversive  organization  must  grow  in 
numbers  if-  it  is  to  grow  in  strength  and 
influence,  and  growth- canftSt  occur  with- 
out attracting  new  activists.  If  the  aims  of 
a group  are  too  extreme,  then  they  may  be 
muted  or  compromised,  but  goals  cannot 
be  completely  changed,  or  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  unwittingly  attracting  ideologi- 
cal adversaries  into  its  ranks. 

An  organization  must  have  a program, 
leadership  (although  several  ingenious 
stratagems,  notably  the  “cell  system,” 
have  been  employed  to  circumvent  ad- 
ministrative leadership),  meetings,  litera- 
ture, and  the  other  accoutrements  of  or- 
ganizational life  because  of  their  utility, 
convenience,  and  value.  Once  a person  or 
an  organization  has  aroused  enough  suspi- 
cion to  warrant  an  inquiry,  a background 
investigation  is  conducted.  The  selection  of 
the  target  by  the  intelligence  unit’s  com- 
mander, or  a high  ranking  police  official, 
is  a sensitive  choice.  The  criteria  for 
selection  are  ill-defined,  and  judgments 
are  usually  subjective.  One  commander’s 
target  may  be  another  commander’s  cause. 
The  choice  of  a target  has  rightly  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  really  controversial 
problems  of  intelligence  operations.  Al- 
though no  solutions  exist,  law  enforce- 
ment professionals  can  begin  to  approach 


the  problem  by  asking:  Who  selects  the  tar- 
gets? On  what  basis  arc  they  selected? 
How  thorough  should  the  investigative 
penetration  be?  At  what  point  should  it 
be  discontinued?  How  chilling  is  the 
effect  of  such  surveillance  on  personal 
privacy  and  on  the  exercise  of  political 
expression? 

When  a group  is  the  target  of  investi- 
gation, an  inquiry  will  begin  by  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  organization.  Is  it 
a corporation  with  public  stock,  with 
members,  or  with  religious  affiliations?  Is 
it  operated  under  a trade  name?  The  an- 
swers to  these  and  other  questions  can  be 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk  where  the  principal  place  of  business 
Continued  on  Page  C 
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“The  covert  operations  of  an  intelligence  unit  invariably  get  agencies  into  trouble 
and  frequently  result  in  the  worst  public  images  of  police.  The  law,  however,  is  the 
touchstone  which  should  effectively  prevent  the  abuse  of  secrecy.” 


Continued  from  Page  B 
is  on  file.  The  laws  of  New  York  State  of- 
fer definite  advantages  to  the  corporate 
structure,  and  incorporation  is  widely 
used  to  establish  an  organization’s  legal 
existence.  On  the  Certificate  of  Incor- 
poration is  the  name  of  the  corporation,  its 
officers,  and  its  purpose. 

This  basic  information  can  then  be  ex- 
plored through  credit  rating  agencies  for 
information  and  enable  the  investigator  to 
visit  the  location  of  the  organization. 
Licensing  agencies  and  other  branches  of 
government  can  be  consulted  when  rele- 
vant. This  early,  basic  phase  of  an  inquiry 
is  concerned  with  accumulating  the  re- 
corded history  of  an  organization,  and  all 
promising  leads,  which  differ  in  practi- 
cally every  case,  should  be  pursued  to  their 
sources. 

When  a person  is  being  investigated, 
the  individual's  record  can  be  determined 
through  agencies  that  recorded  birth,  ed- 
ucation, marriage,  employment,  military 
service,  criminal  history,  credit  rating, 
voting  history,  and  residence  locations. 
Each  individual  case  will  point  in  a dis- 
tinctive direction,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
an  inquiry,  all  available  information  should 
be  gathered.  Later  redundant  material  may 
be  deleted.  The  ready  availability  of  all 
this  data  on  organizations  and  individuals 
makes  an  intelligence  agency  a tempting 
tool  for  unscrupulous  politicians.  The 
secrecy  of  the  operations,  the  contacts 
developed,  and  the  sources  used  all  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  using  the  unit  for 
political  purposes. 

Intelligence  operatives  know  from  ex- 
perience that  a thorough  inquiry  into  al- 
most anyone’s  background  will  reveal 
damaging  facts.  The  existence  of  these 
facts  - and  an  agency  that  can  discover 
them  - can  prove  to  be  a temptation  to 
ambitious  police  and  policticians.  Yet  to 
make  a thorough  inquiry,  an  intelligence 
agency  is  rarely  restrained  by  moral  consid- 
erations; it  has  a case  to  investigate 
through,  to  a satisfactory  completion. 
Egil  Krogh’s  question,  “Is  it  right?”  - as 
he  belatedly  remembered  the  moral  im- 
peratives behind  executive  acts  — has  often 
seemed  an  obstacle  to  successful  intelli- 
gence gathering.  Although  it  has  no  moral 
mandate,  an  intelligence  unit  must  avoid 
the,  possibility  of  allowing  its  intelligence 
to  be  used  illegally,  and  Congressional 
investigations  of  the  CIA  and  FBI  have 
helped  to  determine  instances  when  illegal 
abuses  of  intelligence  have  occurred. 

Ironically,  an  individual’s  record  almost 
invariably  contains  background  informa- 
tion that  would  alert  any  security  agency. 
The  most  successful  spies  of  this  century, 
Richard  Sorge,  Burgess  and  McLean, 
all  had  references  in  their  dossiers  that  in- 
dicated that  they  were  very  poor  security 
risks.  Sorge  had  references  to  youthful 
left-wing  activity  in  the  Gestapo  files  when 
he  was  spying  for  the  Russians  in  the  Ger- 
man Embassy  in  Tokyo.  His  case  poses 
the  classical  dilemma  for  a free  society: 
what  is  a security  risk,  and  to  what  degree 
should  a person’s  past  be  held  against  him? 
Sorge  was  able  to  give  Stalin  the  two  most 
vital  pieces  of  information  the  Russian 
leader  required:  the  approximate  date  of 
Germany’s  attack  on  Russia  and  the 
fact  that  Japan  would  not  participate  in 
that  attack.  The  latter  fact  permitted  the 
Russians  to  shift  their  Siberian  armies  to 
the  European  front. 

Once  recorded  data  are  obtained,  an 


investigation  then  focuses  on  the  activities 
of  an  organization.  Meetings  are  attended, 
picket  lines  observed;  literature  collected; 
activities  watched.  All  observations  are 
recorded.  Placards  on  picket  signs  fre- 
quently become  the  clearest  indication  of 
the  goals  of  an  organization.  A picket  line, 
usually  limited  to  communicating  its 
message  with  shouts  and  chants,  faces  the 
problem  of  communicating  its  purpose  to 
the  general  public.  Picket  signs  - brief, 
clear,  and  striking  messages  - must  state 
the  reason  for  the  demonstration  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  purposes  of  the 
organization.  "Free  Soviet  Jewry,”  “In- 
dependence of  Puerto  Rico,"  and  "Down 
with  the  Pigs"  are,  or  have  become,  mes- 
sages of  unmistakable  clarity  and,  for 
police,  identifications  of  groups  being  in- 
vestigated. The  true  leaders  of  an  organ- 
ization can  also  be  detected  at  demon- 
strations from  observing  the  behavior 
of  the  participants.  Relationships  within 
the  organization  and  identities  can  be 
deduced  from  noting  automobile  license 
plate  numbers  on  cars  delivering  people 
to  join  the  group. 

Overt  operations  will  not  elicit  secret 
data  or  generally  result  in  information  that 


exposes  criminal  behavior.  However,  overt 
inquiries,  usually  undertaken  by  detectives, 
reveal  plans  for  future  meetings,  picketings, 
and  other  demonstrations  that  may  require 
the  attention  of  police.  Of  central  concern 
is  the  necessity  of  keeping  police  manage- 
ment informed  of  future  demonstrations 
so  that  allocations  of  manpower  can  be 
made  on  a rational  basis.  Overt  surveillance 
also  provides  promising  leads  for  follow-up 
by  undercover  operations. 

W.  Cleon  Skousen  described  the  func- 
tion of  an  intelligence  unit’s  protection 
of  society  as  involving  knowledge  of 
1 subversive  groups  with  the  identity  and 
background  of  their  leaders,  2.  problems 
of  minority  groups  and  where  channels  of 
liaison  might  best  be  developed,  3.  pro- 
cedures necessary  for  V.I.P.  security, 
4.  current  labor  and  management  prob- 
lems, and  5.  the  latest  activities  of  special 
interest  groups  likely  to  become  involved 
in  civil  disturbances  or  riots.  Mr.  Skousen 
adds  that  an  intelligence  unit  should 
collect,  correlate,  interpret,  and  distri- 
bute information.  Moreover,  the  unit 
must  keep  the  Chief  of  Police  informed  of 
its  activities,  for  as  George  P.  McManus  has 


said.  "The  Chief  cannot  know  loo  much 
about  the  community,  and  he  dare  not 
know  too  little.” 

Covert  Operations 

The  covert  operations  of  an  intelligence 
unit  are  those  undertaken  in  secrecy  and 
anonymity.  These  activities  invariably  get 
agencies  into  trouble  and  frequently 
result  in  the  worst  public  images  of  police. 
The  law,  however,  is  the  touchstone  which 
should  effectively  prevent  the  abuse  of 
secrecy.  Covert  operations  are  tempting 


Covert  operations  include  the  use  of 
informants,  undercover  police  agents,  sur- 
veillance techniques,  and  the  use  of  tech- 
nical investigative  equipment  like  "bugs" 
and  wiretaps.  Many  police  agencies  use 
“inside"  informants  who  are  in  a position 
to  reveal  the  developments  within  an 
organization.  Using  informants,  like  every 
other  investigative  stratagem,  has  its 
virtues  and  its  drawbacks.  Informants 
do  furnish  data  coming  directly  from  the 
target,  with  few  risks  for  the  agency,  since 


to  use,  and  few  restraints  exist  to  curb 
them.  In  using  secret  investigations,  an 
agency  must  exert  an  almost  religious 
adherence  to  the  law.  The  intelligence  unit 
is  frequently  tempted  to  think  of  the  re- 
sults to  be  obtained  by  investigation  rather 
than  the  rightness  of  the  methods  used. 
However  tempting  the  objective,  c.g.,  the 
interruption  of  a criminal  plot  and  the 
arrests  of  the  plotters,  the  intelligence 
officer  must  subordinate  objectives  to  the 
primacy  of  the  law.  Failure  to  subor- 
dinate objectives  to  the  rule  of  law  is  the 
mistake  that  most  often  damages  an  in- 
telligence agency. 

Secret  operations  are  generally  obnox- 
ious to  citizens  in  a democracy  Bitter 
antagonisms  are  engendered  when  it  is 
discovered  that  the  inquiries  have  taken 
the  unit  beyond  legal  limits.  Recently, 
for  example,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  gave  aid  to  some  student  groups 
to  promote  “favorable”  campus  activity. 
The  agency  appears  to  have  exceeded  the 
mandate  Congress  gave  it  to  limit  its  in- 
vestigations to  matters  outside  the  United 
States.  The  appearance  of  excess  was 
enough  to  generate  enough  Congressional 
opposition  to  cancel  these  domestic 
activities.  Further,  the  action  impaired 
the  future  integrity  of  the  CIA  by  eroding 
public  confidence  in  it. 

David  Wise  and  Thomas  B.  Ross  wrote: 
"The  secret  intelligence  machinery  of  the 
government  can  never  be  totally  recon- 
ciled with  the  traditions  of  free  republic 
. . .the  solution  lies  not  in  dismantling  this 
machinery  but  in  bringing  it  upder  greater 
control.  The  resultant  danger  of  exposure 
is  far  less  than  the  danger  of  secret  power. 
If  we  err  as  a society,  let  it  be  on  the  side 
of  control." 

Nevertheless,  the  police  of  necessity 
must  sometimes  engage  in  covert  inves- 
tigation operations,  in  so  far  as  the  law 
allows,  if  the  objective  of  community  safe- 
ty is  to  be  even  partly  realized.  For  ex- 
ample. society  cannot  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  terrorist  predators  who  strike  at  will 
to  cause  havoc,  misery,  and  death. 


the  informant  is  not  officially  connected 
to  the  government.  Informers  arc  relative- 
ly inexpensive  and  easy  to  control.  How- 
ever, because  a paid  informant  is  generally 
under  economic  pressure  to  furnish  infor 
mation,  he  may  fabricate  some  data  to 
keep  money  flowing  to  him.  A conscienti- 
ous informer  frequently  loses  his  enthu- 
siasm after  he  evaluates  the  risks  and  ex- 
periences the  boredom  of  the  assignment. 
The  possibility  also  exists  that  an  infor- 
mant may  be  “planted"  to  deliberately 
mislead  an  intelligence  agency.  Frequently 
the  use  in  an  organization  of  two  or  more 
informants,  unknown  to  each  other  to  be 
furnishing  data,  serves  as  a verifying  con- 
trol. No  matter  who  furnishes  information, 
it  must  always  be  subjected  to  the  test 
of  verification. 

Undercover  police  agents  arc  social  and 
political  chameleons,  selected  precisely 
because  they  arc  able  to  blend  naturally 
into  the  background  of  an  area  or  group. 
They  assume  new  identities  to  conform  to 
the  specifics  of  the  target  group,  and  grad- 
ually they  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  the  organization.  Propinqui- 
ty becomes  a major  stratagem  of  the 
undercover  informer.  That  he  is  readily 
available,  willing  to  help,  and  ready  to 
undertake  arduous  or  unpleasant  tasks  for 
the  infiltrated  group  quickly  endears  him 
to  the  group’s  leaders.  To  the  informer, 
time  cannot  be  viewed  as  the  objective 
passage  of  minutes  or  days  but  rather  as 
a function  of  the  memory  of  an  organiza- 
tion’s leader.  An  agent  may  spend  many 
hours  on  a group's  work  over  a period  of 
only  six  months,  but  frequently  group 
members  will  come  to  accept,  by  a process 
of  memory  osmosis,  the  idea  that  he  has 
always  been  there. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
undercover  agent.  An  intelligence  unit 
must  assume  that  eventually  a thorough- 
going inquiry  of  possible  infiltrators  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  target  group.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  more  dangerous  the 
target  group,  the  greater  the  care  taken  in 
Continued  on  Pave  D 
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* checking  new  members  of  the  group.  To 
ai  the  informant,  contact  with  the  intelli- 
- gence  unit  must  be  available  to  him  at  all 
Jj  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  control 

* or  contact  at  the  unit  must  guide  and 
advise  the  agent  through  the  entire  inves- 
tigative assignment. 

c An  undercover  agent  lives,  breathes, 
os  talks,  eats,  and  sleeps  his  assignment, 
x The  fewer  the  social  relationships  he 
\ has  the  better.  What  made  Ray  Wood 
such  an  outstanding  agent  in  the  Statue 
■>  of  Liberty  case  was  his  lack  of  familial 
ties,  his  being  from  out  of  town,  and  his 
ability  to  devote  himself  totally  and 
exclusively  to  his  job.  His  knowledge  of 
the  jargon  and  workings  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  was  minimal,  while 
his  commitment  to  the  assignment  was 
total.  No  police  records  were  available  on 
him  when  his  case  was  resolved.  All  police 
matters  relating  to  his  investigation,  ap- 
pointment, and  career  had  been  centrally 
kept  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  case.  No  member  of  the  Police 


Department  could  have  discovered  that 
Wood  was  a city  employee.  He  had  never 
set  foot  in  any  official  police  installation 
during  the  first  months  of  his  career  ex- 
cept as  a prisoner  to  be  booked! 

The  undercover  operation  must  be  seen 
as  a separate  and  distinct  area  of  police 
work,  requiring  its  own  administrative  and 
organizational  machinery,  plant,  and  pro- 
cedures. The  agents  arc  informational 
sponges,  carefully  absorbing  data  coming 
within  their  purview  and  gradually  working 
themselves  deeper  into  their  target  areas 
to  develop  access  to  increasingly  sensitive 
information.  Even  the  identities  of  other 
police  officers  within  the  same  target  area 
cannot  be  revealed  to  these  agents.  By  not 
identifying  agents  to  one  another,  the 
investigative  unit  safeguards  its  necessity 
to  verify  their  informers’  reports. 

An  undercover  agent  must  be  given  a 
cover  story  that  creates  for  him  a new 
identity  including  a new  name,  birthplace, 
family,  educational  background,  identifi- 
cation documents,  and  employment  re- 
cords. An  undercover  man  or,  since  they 
are  frequently  employed,  woman,  is  an 
extremely  valuable  investigative  operative 
because  his  or  her  activities  can  be  mani- 
pulated. As  a salaried  employee  and  as  a 
motivated,  dedicated  police  officer,  the 
agent  can  be  ordered  from  one  group  to 
another  and  from  one  activity  to  another. 
The  agent's  investigative  work  can  be 
guided  and  directed  from  hour  to  hour  if 


necessary.  Because  undercover  agents  are 
police  officers,  their  loyalty  and  respon- 
siveness generally  are  far  more  assured  than 
that  of  informants. 

The  investigative  endeavor  must  be  an 
organic  process.  Data  gathered  must  be 
useful,  germane,  and  accurate.  Each  strate- 
gem  is  employed  not  only  for  the  infor- 
mation it  can  elicit  but  also  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  material  already  contributed 
by  other  investigators. 

Surveillance  can  involve  observation  of 
a location  to  determine  how  it  is  being 
used  and  who  frequents  it.  People  might 
be  followed  to  determine  their  activities, 
and  people,  places,  and  things  may  be  pho- 
tographed for  evaluation  and  analysis. 
Surveillance  also  includes  recording  license 
plate  numbers  of  vehicles,  rummaging 
through  garbage  cans  for  bits  of  discarded 
information,  or  simply  mingling  with  a 
group  to  overhear  conversations. 

Surveillance  is  usually  defined  as  a con- 
tinuous observation  of  an  individual  or  an 
area  to  detect  developments,  movements, 
or  activities.  It  is  an  old  as  history  itself. 
Even  the  Old  Testament  records  that  Moses 
sent  men  “to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,” 
and  they  returned  after  forty  days  to 
report  to  Moses,  Aaron,  and  "to  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel.” 

Although  spying  is  an  old  activity,  its 
techniques  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
technological  progress.  The  development  of 
photography  and  the  discovery  of  electri- 
city provided  investigators  with  an  array  of 
new  devices.  Minature  listening  devices 
have  also  increased  the  sophistication  of 
spying.  Today  there  exists  a bewildering 
variety  of  electronic  spying  gadgets  which 
arc  perhaps  best  symbolized  by  the  trans- 
mitting “olive"  in  a martini  or  more  re- 
cently, by  tape  recorders  in  the  White 
House.  As  technology  produces  increasing- 
ly effective  machines  for  spying,  law 
enforcement  personnel  may  be  tempted, 
in  using  the  machines,  to  exceed  the 
legal  boundaries.  The  greatest  restraint 
must  be  imposed  by  the  law  and  by  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  use  of  these 
machines  for  spying  or  even  simply  record- 
ing .nformation. 

Wiretapping  has  been  called  the  “single 
most  valuable  and  effective  weapon  in  the 
arsenal,  of  law  enforcement,"  and  the 
President  s National  Crime  Commission  en- 
dorsed the  use  of  wiretaps  and  “bugs.”  All 
supporters  of  wiretapping  and  bugging, 
including  the  Commission,  invariably 


couple  the  demand  for  legalizing  the  use 
of  wiretapping  with  the  imposition  of 
strict  legal  controls  for  its  operation.  Yet 
wiretapping,  as  well  as  tape  recording,  has 
been  discredited  because  law  enforcement 
agencies  abused  its  use.  Investigative  ad- 
ministrators have  not-  learned  that  ends, 
however  noble,  cannot  justify  illegal 
means.  An  Attorney  General’s  claim  that 
he  can  wiretap  in  “national  security”  cases 
without  authorization  or  judicial  review, 
undermines  public  confidence  in  electronic 
surveillance.  His  later  conviction  of  a 
crime,  and  his  obvious  misuse  of  power, 
should  alert  all  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel that  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance devices  is  an  extremely  sensitive, 
legal  area  of  investigation. 

Every  investigation  of  consequence  tests 
the  mettle  and  resourcefulness  of  the  in- 
vestigators. An  arsenal  of  resources  — tac- 
tics and  skills  as  well  as  technological 
devices  — are  available  to  investigators. 
Wiretapping  - the  interception  of  telepho- 
nic communications  — is  a useful  investi- 
gative weapon  when  used  legally.  It  is  a 
truism  of  police  work  that  even  the  most 
careful  conspirators  have  careless  moments 
on  the  telephone.  It  requires  iron  disci- 
pline to  participate  in  phone  conversations 
and  avoid  incriminating  remarks.  Sooner 
or  later,  even  when  a tap  is  suspected,  a 
moment  will  occur  when  useful  informa- 
tion is  inadvertently  revealed  to  the  alert 
listener. 

President  Nixon,  knowing  that  his  office 
was  bugged,  could  not  maintain  his  guard 
and  was  eventually  driven  from  office  by 
tapes  he  knew  were  recording  his  com- 
ments. It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  un- 
guarded enough  to  incriminate  himself, 
yet  an  experienced  investigator  would  have 
predicted  inadvertent  self-incrimination. 

New  York  State  requires  that  a court 
order  be  secured  from  a justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  before  wiretapping  can  be- 
gin. The  order  is  requested  by  a District 
Attorney  or  Attorney  General  and  is  in 
effect  for  a maximum  of  thirty  days  (al- 
though it  can  be  renewed).  The  granting  of 
the  order  is  predicated  on  a set  of  expli- 
cit facts  that  must  convince  the  judge  that 
evidence  of  crime  will  be  elicited  through 
wiretapping.  The  penalties  for  illegal  wire- 
tapping, which  is  a felony  in  New  York 
State,  are  severe.  The  wiretapping  equip- 
ment is  centrally  kept  and  secured  to  pre- 
clude improper  use,  and  installations  are 
directed  from  one  major  office  that  will 


undertake  wiretapping  only  under  court 
order.  The  controls  over  electronic  sur- 
veillance, which  have  evolved  over  the 
years,  are  now  reflected  in  the  "Eaves- 
dropping Warrants"  section  of  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Law.  They  are  so  stringent  that 
they  make  wiretapping  practically  useless 
in  the  one  area  of  investigation  - organized 
crime  — in  which  it  has  been  successfully 
employed. 

Although  evidence  secured  through 
wiretaps  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  court, 
this  material  nevertheless  becomes  an 
indispensable  part  of  an  investigation, 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  other  conspir- 
ators, fresh  evidence,  and  new  leads. 
Under  Section  605  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  it  is  a violation 
of  federal  law  to  divulge  to  anyone  the 
contents  of  a telephonic  communication. 

Generally,  the  same  principles  that 
control  wiretapping  apply  to  bugging, 
which  is  electronic  eavesdropping  on  con- 
versations. The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  recording  conversations  with  "bugs” 
constitute  a trespass  and  cannot  be  used  as 
evidence.  Most  law  enforecement  officials 
support  the  President’s  Crime  Commis- 
sion’s position  that  wiretapping  and  “bug- 
ging” should  be  permitted  legally. 

The  investigation  of  subversive  activi- 
ties is  largely  a process  of  penetrating  a 
criminal  political  conspiracy.  Experience 
and  logic  have  demonstrated  that  even 
with  informants,  undercover  agents,  sur- 
veillance techniques,  and  electronic  devices 
as  its  basic  means,  investigating  subversion 
is  still  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of 
an  intelligence  unit.  In  New  York  City,  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Services  encountered 
many  such  difficult  jobs. 

When  the  Knapp  Commission  under- 
took an  aggressive  investigation  into  police 
corruption,  it  learned  how  sensitive  a co- 
vert investigation  can  be.  It  was  the  theory 
of  the  Commission  that  police  corruption 
was  a thoroughly  developed  system  that 
required  deep  and  determined  probing  - 
and  a systematic  prescription  - rather 
than  the  identification  and  isolation  of 
separate  cases  of  corruption. 

Taking  a cue  from  BOSSI's  previous 
intelligence  experience,  the  Commission 
planted  “field  associates”  in  police  ranks 
to  spy  on  police  activities  and  to  report 
serious  breaches  of  discipline  or  law. 
Policemen  caught  acting  illegally  were 
"turned  around”  when  they  were  urged 
to  cooperate  to  uncover  further  corrup- 
tion. The  police  went  into  businesses  of 
all  kinds  to  discover  what  our  own  em- 
ployees might  be  doing  to  or  with  them. 
Agents  got  their  names  on  "pads”  — lists 
of  businesses  and  people  who  regularly  pay 
off  police  for  protection  — to  discover  who 
was  receiving  money  illegally.  Agents 
would  turn  wallets  containing  money  in 
to  police  officers  to  test  integrity.  Other 
"self-initiated  investigations"  were  devised 
and  employed  as  strategies  that  were  un- 
precedented in  that  they  pitted  police 
officers  against  police  officers.  Although  a 
wide  variety  of  positive  training  programs 
were  undertaken  to  secure  rank  and  file 
assistance  and  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
mission, _using_t  he  methods  of  BOSSI 
to  uncover  police  subversives  was  demorali- 
zing to  most  members  of  the  Department; 
undercover  investigators  who  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  Department  should  proba- 
bly have  been  used  by  the  Commission 
instead  of  turning  police  against  one 
another. 


“I  think  the  Chief  of  Police  has  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  a social  chanqe 
agent  - he  has  to  take  that  responsibility.  If  you’re  going  to  go  on  popularity  of  the 
majority,  you  re  not  going  to  be  doing  the  right  thing.” 


Continued  from  Page  8 

caught,  you're  not  only  going  to  be  disciplined,  you’re 
going  to  be  sent  to  prison.  We  really  mean  business." 

There  was  a possibility  I would  have  headed  up  a 
large  city  in  the  past,  and  I know  for  a fact  that  there 
is  one  city  where  I would  have  been  hired,  but  was  not, 
and  it  was  because  I told  the  Mayor  in  an  interview  that 
I intended,  before  I came,  to  talk  to  the  organized  crime 
people  in  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington, 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  people, 
the  United  States  Attorney,  and  the  FBI  and  Treasury 
before  I left  Washington  to  come  out,  and  I was  going 
to  declare  an  “open  season"  on  corruption  in  my  city. 
I intended  to  invite  them  all  to  come  in  and  let  them  do 
all  the  work  they  could  because  1 didn’t  think  there  was 
any  excuse  for  having  corruption.  That  was  my  base- 
line. 

I have  one  or  two  absolutes  that  I consider  essential. 

I moderate  and  compromise  and  negotiate  a lot  of  things, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  I will  not  allow,  because 
I think  they  are  very  important.  Pat  Murphy  took  that 
position  in  New  York.  And  Pat  made  some  amazing 
changes  in  the  short  time  he  was  there.  I think  if  his 
tenure  had  lasted  longer,  and  he  had  been  there  another 
seven  or  eight  years,  that  he  would  have  really  cleaned  up 
the  city. 

LEN:  I think  the  impact  he  had  is  still  certainly  there, 
but  an  influence  like  that  can  erode  in  time  if  it’s  not 
maintained. 

POMEROY:  Sure,  because  the  Chief  of  Police  or  Com- 
missioner is  not  just  dealing  with  the  department,  he  is 
dealing  with  the  whole  city.  He  is  dealing  with  the  mer- 
chant who  wants  to  pay  the  beat  cop  to  park  in  front 
of  his  own  place.  He  has  to  deal  with  the  whole  culture. 
LEN:  This  brings  up  another  issue,  which  is  the  relation- 
ship of  the  community  to  the  police  officer.  It  seems 
that  some  communities  and  sub-cultures  provide  a much 
greater  temptation  to  police  officers  then  others  and, 
over  time,  the  community  and  its  police  department  will 
share  the  same  values  and  attitudes. 

POMEROY:  Yes.  Say,  if  you're  dealing  with  a whole 
series  of  high  rises  and  a lower  economic  area  where  the 
economic  life  of  a community  and  building,  which  is 
14-15  stories  high,  might  be  dependent  upon  illegal  activ- 
ity, bootlegging  and  gambling.  If  a chief  has  strict  enforce- 
ment of  law  in  such  an  area,  he  may  be  destroying  the 
economic  base  of  that  community.  Now,  how  to  deal 
with  that  and  still  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  depart- 
ment is  a very  difficult  thing  to  do.  You  could  do  as 
they  did  in  the  Pruitt-Igo  Housing  Complex  in  St.  Louis, 
where  Dr.  Gordon  Misner  introduced  a new  security 
force  concept.  They  had  an  arrangement  there  where  the 
unarmed  indigenous  security  people  would  handle  the 
domestic  crises  where  violence  was  probable,  and  they  had 
a relationship  with  the  St.  Louis  police  so  that  they 
would  be  called  when  they  wanted  them  in.  The  St. 
Louis  police  said,  "You’re  essentially  a private  building 
and  you  can  handle  your  inside  problems  the  way  you 
think  best,  and  you  leave  the  outside  to  us."  They  worked 
out  this  kind  of  a combination,  and  it  really  wasn’t  a bad 
one.  It  seemed  to  work  out  for  them.  But  it's  a hard 
problem  to  deal  with. 

LEN:  Particularly,  if  you're  coming  into  a department 
which  has  had  problems  in  the  past  and  the  community 
has  supported  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  police  officer 
which  could  be  categorized  as  corruption.  Your  domain, 
as  Chief,  is  really  the  police  department.  How  can  your  in- 
fluence extend  into  the  community  to  really  change 
their  attitudes  toward  this  type  of  activity? 

POMEROY:  Well,  that  s a question  of  how  much  initia- 
tive you  should  take.  It  relates  to  the  role  of  policing  and 
a whole  range  of  social  issues.  Also  in  the  way  you  make 
arrests,  whether  or  not  you  ensure  the  civil  rights  of  the 
people  you  arrest,  whether  you  use  violence  or  compunc- 
tion against  people  who  are  "undesirable."  I think  the 
<*Chief  of  Police  has  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being 
a social  change  agent  - he  has  to  take  that  responsibility. 

If  you’re  going  to  go  on  popularity  of  the  majority, 
you’re  not  going  to  be  doing  the  right  thing.  As  in  Chicago 
during  the  1968  Democratic  Convention  - theTnajority 
of  people  approved  of  police  chasing  "hippie  types” 
and  clubbing  them.  The  majority  is  still  uncivilized.  They 
can  sit  in  their  arm  chairs  and  put  a cop’s  finger  on  the 


trigger  and  let  us  be  their  executioners.  I’m  not  going  to 
act  out  their  fantasies  in  my  real  world,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  let  them  make  patsies  out  of  the  men  and  women 
who  work  for  me. 

LEN:  Within  your  Department’s  General  Order,  you  have 
a very  strict  definition  of  corruption,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  the  acceptance  of  rewards  and  gratuities.  How- 
ever, even  though  you  have  a strict  policy,  you  reported 
you  have  had  no  complaints  alleging  police  corruption 
in  the  last  five  years.  Doesn’t  it  seem  that  such  a policy, 
where  accepting  a free  cup  of  coffee  is  a disciplinary 
offense,  should  result  in  some  citizen  complaints?  Do  you 
feel  your  system  is  working  properly  if  you  have  no  com- 
plaints? 

POMEROY:  In  this  Department  I don't  think  there 
should  be  complaints  about  that.  I wouldn't  think  people 
would  be  complaining  about  it.  Corruption  is  kind  of  a 
victimless  crime,  a consensual  collaboration  between  the 
participants.  Accepting  a free  cup  of  coffee  and  a meal 
and  that  kind  of  thing  is  not  seen  that  way  by  a lot  of 
people,  so  you  have  to  take  time  to  explain  that  even 
though  they  like  to  have  us  around  we  can't  do  that.  I 
hadn't  thought  about  complaints  as  being  a factor.  If  we 


have  one,  we  try  to  move  very  quickly  on  it.  We  feel  it's 
just  like  when  a tooth  decays:  better  act  or  you  lose  the 
tooth.  It's  such  a remarkably  unusual  situation  that  I’m 
proud  of  it,  bemused  by  it,  and  I don’t  want  anything  to 
happen  to  it. 

LEN:  Authors  who  have  written  on  the  corruption 
problem  have  stated  that  there  exists  a “Code  of  Secrecy” 
among  police  which  somehow  promotes  or  allows  corrup- 
tion to  continue,  when  another  officer  is  involved  in  it. 
Do  you  think  it  is  realistic  to  expect  you r officers  to  re- 
port another  officer  if  they  are  aware  that  he  practices 
or  engages  in  corruption? 

POMEROY:  I think  it’s  realistic  here. 

LEN:  What  about  in  other  departments? 

POMEROY:  Well,  in  most  departments  it  wouldn’t  be 
Because  we  have  situations  where  officers  give  testimony 
against  another  officer.  There's  a need  to  look  at  some 
areas  other  than  corruption  excessive  force,  for  example. 
Police  departments  are  very  "macho"  outfits,  but  our  of- 
ficers will  still  testify  in  those  cases. 

The  closest  thing  I ever  got  to  a corruption  complaint 
was  with  an  officer  who'd  been  here  six  years.  Several 
months  ago,  when  it  came  to  our  attention,  this  fellow 
was  on  a walking  beat  on  Telegraph  Avenue,  where 
drug  traffic  has  been  heavy  for  the  past  several  years. 
And  we  got,  from  two  different  sources,  that  this  guy 
was  involved  in  soft  drugs  in  some  way.  So  we  went  after 
it  right  away  and  found  out  that  he  was  in  fact  using 
amphetamines.  Now  for  civilians,  I suppose,  this  is  no 
big  deal  — to  bring  yourself  up  — and  use  "barbs"  and 
drop  other  stuff,  but  a police  officer  has  a higher  responsi- 
bility. Besides  that,  he  was  stopping  and  shaking  down 
people  on  the  street  and  finding  pills.  Where  he  did  find 
pills,  he’d  take  theirs  and  then  let  them  go. 

Now  our  policy  allows  the  officer  to  use  that  kind  of 
discretion,  but  this  officer  was  keeping  the  pills  and  using 
them  himself.  So  we  discharged  him.  We  almost  pro- 
secuted him.  That’s  the  closest  thing  I ever  had  to  cor- 
ruption, here.  The  other  officers  really  liked  him  as  a 
person  but  they  said,  “Hey,  that’s  bad.  . .and  we're  not 
going  to  stand  for  it.  We  really  like  you  personally,  but 
that's  too  bad,  you've  got  to  be  a cop.” 

LEN:  One  last  question.  What  advice  would  you  give  a 
new  reform  chief  coming  into  a department  or  a com- 
munity that  has  had  a corruption  problem.  You  min- 
tioned  some  of  the  steps  that  you  personally  have  taken, 
such  as  securing  the  assistance  of  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  look  at  the  community.  Is  there  any  other 
advice  you  could  offer? 

POMEROY:  Well,  the  first  thing  one  could  do  is  to 
negotiate  before  coming  in;  to  have  a clear  understanding 
with  the  Mayor  and/or  the  City  Manager  and  the  people 
who  run  the  city.  They  really  ought  to  know  what  kind 


of  a chief  they’re  getting  and  what  the  new  rules  are. 
The  chief  ought  to  be  darn  sure  that  he  has  a full  under- 
standing of  the  policy-making  decision  apparatus  before 
he  comes  in.  The  next  key  thing  is  to  make  sure  you  have 
the  right  people  in  the  right  decision-making  spots  in 
the  city.  You  have  to  have  people  you  can  trust  in  crim- 
inal matters,  you  have  to  have  people  you  can  trust,  at 
least  in  command  positions,  in  your  vice  investigation 
units. 

Another  thing,  you  have  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
a systematic  and  positive  way  for  dealing  with  informants. 
Also,  a system  for  monitoring  money  for  drug  buys  and 
buying  information  from  individuals  has  to  be  developed. 

And  as  1 mentioned  before,  inviting  federal  agencies 
to  come  in  and  knowing  enough  about  those  agencies  to 
know  that  you're  not  inviting  in  corruption.  Because  we 
have  some  there  - we  had  some  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  we  now  have  some  again  in  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration. 

It’s  just  the  nature  of  corruption.  You’ve  got  to  as- 
sume that  there  s so  much  temptation  out  there  that  if 
you  don't  keep  on  tight  controls,  you’ll  lose  a few  cor- 
ruption battles. 


You  ought  to  have  a damned  good  intelligence  eval- 
uation of  where  organized  crime  is  in  that  city.  It  doesn’t 
necessarily  have  to  be  the  old  mafia  operation  or  syn- 
dicates, because  it  can  involve  people  of  any  color  and  any 
culture.  We  ought  to  know  that,  because  there's  a lot 
invested  in  these  operations. 

There’s  a real  problem  with  that,  and  there’s  a lot 
of  money  involved,  I would  be  careful  to  take  some 
steps  to  protect  my  own  life  and  that  of  my  family. 

To  get  back  to  the  one  thing  that  is  essential,  it’s 
the  quality  of  personnel  in  your  department.  Because 
no  matter  what  system  you  devise,  the  quality  of  people 
running  the  system  are  most  essential.  If  you  come  in 
as  an  outside  chief  and  if  you  can't  come  in  with  two 
or  three  people  with  you,  you’re  in  trouble,  unless  you 
have  the  good  fortune,  as  I have  had,  to  find  men  with 
extremely  high  integrity  occupying  key  positions  in  the 
department. 


Public  Anti-Crime  Help 

Urged  by  FBI’s  Kelley 

F B I.  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley,  speaking  at  the  re- 
cent third  annual  conference  of  the  Hundred  Clubs  Infor- 
mational Council  in  Washington,  D.C.,  urged  renewed 
public  involvement  in  the  war  on  crime. 

"The  key  to  improving  conditions  in  this  country  is 
not  money,  but  dedication  to  the  proposition  that  we 


Hundred  Clubs  Chairman  Ordway  P.  Burden  (c.)  receives 
the  George  Washington  Medal  for  outstanding  dedication 
to  law  enforcement.  Rear  Admiral  William  C.  Mott,  a 
director  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation,  presents  the  award 
as  FBI  Director  Kelley  looks  on. 
earned  security  and  will  work  to  preserve  it,"  Kelley  said. 

Hundred  Clubs  are  voluntary  associations  of  citizens 
which  raise  funds  for  the  families  of  police  officers  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty. 


“You’ve  gotto  assumethat  there’s  so  much  temptation  out 
there  that  if  you  don’t  keep  on  tight  controls,  you’ll  lose  a 
few  corruption  battles.” 
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Albany’s  Neighborhood  Team: 
The  People’s  Police  Unit’ 


By  THOMAS  WARD 

"We  can  be  as  gentle  as  a lamb,  and  as 
tough  as  a lion,  ’ said  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Patrolman  Pete  Nardolillo  about  that 
city's  Arbor  Hill  Neighborhood  Police 
Unit. 

"The  principle  behind  neighborhood 
team  policing  is  omnipresence,"  added 
Unit  planning  officer  Rick  Basilc.  "We 
arc  geared  toward  prevention,  not  appre- 
hension." 

The  specialized  unit  to  which  both  of- 
ficers belong  represents  a significant  de- 
parture from  traditional  police  patrol 
concepts.  Operating  in  a team  policing 
fashion  similar  to  that  outlined  in  an 
authoritative  review  of  patrol  operations 
published  by  the  Police  Foundation,  the 
48  officers  and  five  sergeants  work  in 
a small  storefront  office  in  the  high  crime 
section  of  Arbor  Hill,  where  they  deliver 


breast  pocket.  Initially  there  were  a num- 
ber of  problems  associated  with  unfamiliar 
uniforms.  Some  officers  were  mistaken  for 
doormen,  ushers  or  tour  guides.  Now, 
however,  they  have  become  readily  iden- 
tifiable as  police  officers  to  community 
residents  and  merchants. 

A major  emphasis  is  placed  by  the  unit 
on  maintaining  good  community  relations. 
The  storefront  office,  which  differs 
markedly  from  most  police  facilities,  has 
a comfortable  community  meeting  room 
and  a kitchen  on  the  building’s  second 
floor,  Citizens  are  encouraged  to  drop  in 
at  any  time  of  the  day. 

A firebombing  in  October  1972  cost  the 
unit  its  original  facility  several  blocks  from 
its  present  location,  but  also  won  the  of- 
ficers a new  level  of  community  support. 
As  Officer  Basile  explained,  “It  might 
have  been  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 


Thc  Arbor  Hill  Neighborhood  Police  Team’s  headquarters  is  a far  cry  from  a traditional 
precinct  house.  The  storefront  office  features  a community  meeting  room  and  a kitchen. 


law  enforcement  services  as  a kind  of 
“people's  police  unit"  while  enjoying 
relative  autonomy  from  the  main  District 
Patrol  elements  of  the  Albany  Police 
Department. 

Relations  between  the  members  of  the 
neighborhood  unit  and  the  District  Patrol 
were  somewhat  less  than  cordial  when 
the  unit  was  first  established.  According 
to  Basile,  there  was  intense  peer  group 
pressure  placed  on  the  first  group  of  of- 
ficers to  volunteer  for  the  project. 

"The  locker  room  was  brutal.  The  guys 
kept  telling  us  we  weren't  cops,  but  social 
workers,"  Basile  said. 

While  there  has  been  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  relationship  between  the 
'Neighborhoods"  and  the  rest  of  the 
patrol  force,  official  department  policy 
still  prohibits  a marked  District  patrol 
car  from  entering  the  neighborhood  unit’s 
144-square  block  area  of  responsibility. 

"Our  borders  arc  sacred;  it  has  to  be 
that  way,”  Basile  explained.  “The  ‘black- 
and-whites’  must  request  permission  to 
enter  our  area." 

Investigative  efforts  in  the  Arbor  Hill 
area  also  enjoy  a measure  of  independence 
from  headquarters  personnel,  according  to 
Officer  Nardolillo.  "We  do  our  own  follow- 
up investigations  on  all  crimes,"  he  stated. 
“We  even  have  four  investigators  who  as- 
sist the  officers  in  certain  cases." 

As  part  of  the  team  policing  concept 
developed  for  the  Albany  police  by  city 
crime  control  plainer  William  Bctjemann, 
the  officers  are  required  to  give  up  their 
traditional  blue  uniforms  in  favor  of  a 
more  casual  green  blazer  bearing  the 
Albany  Police  Department  emblem  on  the 


pened  to  the  unit.  The  community  peo- 
ple did  not  support  this  action.  In  fact, 
they  felt  that  if  a police  station  can  be 
burned  down,  what  protection  do  we  have? 
The  bombing  really  solidified  the  guys. 
They  (the  bombers]  did  us  a big  favor." 

Citizen  participation  is  promoted 
through  the  Community  Advisory  Board 
established  by  the  neighborhood  unit. 
“They  l the  citizens]  come  in  and  tell  us 
what  their  beefs  are,”  Basile  said,  "and 
we  tell  them  what  is  going  on  in  the 
unit.  It’s  been  very  successful." 

Officer  Nardolillo,  in  his  capacity  as 
one  of  the  unit’s  community  relations 
officers,  deals  directly  with  the  schools 
in  the  area.  “We’re  also  geared  toward  the 
young  kids,"  he  noted.  "We  rap  with  the 
kids  in  the  classrooms  in  their  street 
language.  They  get  to  see  us  in  a different 
light." 

Members  of  the  neighborhood  team 
have  also  taken  local  youths  on  field  trips 
to  such  events  as  ice  shows  and  the  circus, 
he  added. 

These  efforts  have  paid  handsome  divi- 
dends in  terms  of  both  citizen  acceptance 
of  the  police  and  crime  control.  “The  peo- 
ple refer  to  us  as  'our'  Neighborhood 
Police  Unit,"  Basile  said.  "They  recognize 
our  distinctive  yellow  cars  and  know  us 
on  a first  name  basis.  We  spend  a lot  of 
time  with  people.  Everything  is  a police 
problem  to  us.  We  ve  fixed  plumbing,  light 
switches,  you  name  it  If  we  can’t  help 
you,  we’ll  find  someone  who  can.” 

In  terms  of  its  crime  fighting  success, 
the  unit  has  amassed  a 67  percent  rate  of 
conviction,  and  a 50  percent  clearance  rate 
Continued  on  Page  1 2 


COUNSELOR  AT  LARGE  By  MICHAEL  BLINICK,  ESQ. 

Winning  Approval  for 
Meaningful  Change 

Administrators,  planners  and  reformers  in  the  criminal  justice  system  face 
frequent  frustration  in  their  efforts  to  gain  wholehearted  acceptance  of  what  they 
believe  are  worthwhile  and  desirable  proposals  for  innovation  and  improvement. 

A major  source  of  their  difficulties  is  the  reality  of  inter-  and  intra-agency  politics 
— not  to  mention  partisan  politics  in  the  general  community. 

In  an  ideally-run  bureaucracy,  the  “objective  merit"  of  a proposed  change 
would  decide  whether  that  change  was  adopted  or  rejected.  But  no  public  organiza- 
tion exists  in  a vacuum.  The  typical  agency  of  government  is  at  once  party,  prize 
and  battleground,  however  reluctantly,  in  the  wars  waged  by  various  interest 
groups. 

First,  it  participates  as  a contestant  with  other  departments  in  the  budgetary 
process,  to  gain  the  funds  for  capital  expansion  and  operating  expenses.  Even  be- 
fore the  present  emphasis  on  austerity,  costs  have  been  constantly  increasing,  with 
new  equipment,  added  personnel  at  higher  salaries,  and  inflation  all  adding  to  the 
spiral.  Furthermore,  many  reforms  - even  though  they  may  actually  save  much 
money  later  on  - must  necessarily  incur  high  "start-up"  costs,  at  which  the  tax- 
payers and  their  legislators  may  balk.  (For  example,  switching  to  computerization 
in  record-keeping  and  information  systems,  or  constructing  and  staffing  commun- 
ity-based alternative  correctional  facilities  would  fall  into  this  category.) 

Second,  various  groups  outside  the  government  often  wish  to  have  the  agency 
slant  its  operations  to  favor  them  in  some  way.  (This  is  especially  true  with  regard 
to  police  departments.)  They  may  seek  a large  or  small  amount  of  influence  over 
the  department  to  make  it  serve  their  own  ends.  Although  their  aims  may  often 
be  praiseworthy,  they  characteristically  are  rather  myopic  when  it  comes  to  perceiv- 
ing other  equally  legitimate  competing  interests.  And  they  may  have  little  technical 
knowledge  of  the  problems,  financial  or  otherwise,  that  can  impede  the  imple- 
mentation of  their  desires  even  if  the  agency  is  eager  to  help. 

Third,  few  government  departments  are  monolithic  in  composition.  They  are 
usually  composed  of  various  official  sections  and  unofficial  factions,  the  members 
of  which  may  have  their  own  views  on  various  matters.  (A  moment’s  reflection 
about  the  structure  of,  say,  any  big-city  police  department  will  confirm  this.) 

• • • 

Thus,  in  real  life  the  fate  of  a proposal  to  do  things  differently  may  hinge 
ultimately  on  who  wants  it,  who  is  against  it,  and  how  strong  the  contending  forces 
are.  The  process  of  change  is  intimately  linked  with  many  power  struggles  and  their 
results.  Clearly,  suggestions  with  much  seeming  "objective  merit"  often  fall  by  the 
wayside.  If  a proposal  is  completely  unacceptable  to  a particular  group  or  outside 
agency  on  the  ground  that  it  would  contravene  their  interests,  does  that  mean  that 
the  plan  lacks  merit? 

Not  at  all,  for  several  reasons:  First,  the  objectors  may  be  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  recommendation  would  jeopardize  their  interests.  Second,  if  their  assump- 
tion is  correct,  their  endangered  goals,  policies  and  practices  may  not  be  legitimate 
ones.  That  is.  such  interests  may  entail  efforts  for  the  political,  economic  or  social 
aggrandizement  of  various  individuals  or  groups  at  the  expense  of  the  "public 
interest"  - insofar  as  this  elusive  concept  can  be  articulated  by  city  charters,  sta- 
tutes, judicial  opinions  and  writings  on  political  philosophy.  Perhaps  these  interests 
may  call  for  actions  such  as  vindictive  revenge,  or  wanton  disregard  of  proper 
responsibility  by  the  particular  group.  Third,  even  if  legitimate,  like  the  “creature 
comforts”  of  personnel,  some  interests  may  be  properly  subordinated  to  the  com- 
mon good  by  management,  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  protect  other,  higher-priority 
legitimate  interests.  Fourth,  the  proposal  could  perhaps  be  altered  So  as  not  to 
clash  unnecessarily  with  legitimate  interests. 

In  any  case,  theoretical  objective  merit  cannot  compete  successfully  with  a 
sufficiently  hostile  reality.  The  stronger  factions  can  always  triumph  over  what 
may  be  desirable  in  the  abstract.  So  reformers  must  work  to  overcome  opposition. 
But  this  does  not  mean  conniving  and  manipulation  in  the  name  of  progress.  In- 
deed, the  secret  of  consistent  success  in  implementing  reform  is  not  to  use  a bunch 
of  isolated  persuasive  techniques,  but  to  engage  in  a continuing  process  of  analysis 
and  accommodation  that  (l)  deals  fully  and  fairly  with  every  reasonable  argument, 
(2)  takes  into  account  every  legitimate  interest,  and  (3)  can  be  understood  and 
engaged  in  by  all  concerned  - not  just  the  "top  brass"  (without  the  rank-and-file 
and  middle  management)  or  the  “community  power  structure"  (without  the 
general  population). 

• • • 

Those  proposals  for  reform  that  encounter  unusual  amounts  of  resistance 
deserve  to  be  re-thought.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  relatively  minor  adjustments 
in  such  plans,  or  even  to  partially  reformulate  them,  without  compromising  on 
basics  — and  thus  overcome  hostility.  (Ideally,  this  should  be  done  before  the  plans 
arc  publicly  revealed  and  before  any  battle  lines  have  been  drawn.) 

We  must  try  to  solve  problems  and  introduce  new  methods  without  needless- 
ly hurting  any  legitimate  interest.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  everyone  should 
gain  from  a solution  and  no  one  should  lose.  Any  undesirable  impact  of  reform 
on  anyone  should  be  attenuated,  and  the  victims  indemnified  or  compensated.  In 
order  that  change  not  be  perceived  as  threatening,  we  must  make  the  beneficial 
(or  neutral)  nature  of  the  changes  we  plan  true  in  reality  as  well  as  in  image. 


Coming  in  LEN 

Law  Enforcement  News  examines  policing  in  San  Francisco  in  an  inter- 
view with  Chief  Charles  R.  Gain  of  the  SFPD.  The  Chief  disscusses  his 
views  on  corruption,  police  unions,  morale,  innovative  management 
practices  and  a host  of  other  police  issues. 


house  for  criminal  justice  information, 
provides  an  extensive  array  of  services  to 
the  public,  centering  around  the  acquisi- 
tion, classification,  storage  and  dissemin- 
ation of  information  useful  to  the  con- 
tinuing improvement  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

The  heart  of  the  service  is  a computer- 
ized data  base  of  almost  17,000  docu- 
ments which  includes  LEAA  research  and 
development  and  action  grant  reports 
and  studies  as  well  as  publications,  books, 
journal  articles,  monographs,  films,  slides 
and  other  documentation  from  a wide 
variety  of  government  and  non-govern- 
ment sources  often  unavailable  elsewhere. 
Foreign  language  sources  are  also  covered 
and  complete  translation  summaries  of 
these  are  included  in  the  data  base.  Out- 
puts for  the  data  base  present  bibliogra- 
phic citations  and  abstracts  for  most  items 
in  the  system. 

Ongoing  liaison  with  other  agencies  and 
services  makes  it  possible  for  NCJRS  to 
refer  its  users  to  important  source  mater- 
ial outside  its  own  resources.  The  service 
is  provided  free  to  any  individual  or 
organization.  Although  this  resource  is 
available  to  the  general  public,  73  percent 
of  its  registered  users  are  criminal  justice 
professionals.  Significantly,  42  percent 
of  the  total  are  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice,  the  research  unit  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
NCJRS  was  conceived  in  1971  and  became 
operational  in  1972.  Under  contract  with 


Joseph  G.  Cady  who  is  assisted  by  a staff 
of  58,  including  specialists  in  police,  courts 
and  corrections.  Since  1971,  a total  of  $6 
million  in  LEAA  funds  have  been  allocated 
for  the  service. 

Basic  Services 

Selective  Notification  of  Information 
(SNI)  is  a bimonthly  announcement  ser- 
vice designed  to  keep  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessionals abreast  of  current,  significant 
literature  in  their  fields  of  interest.  The 
program  helps  prevent  the  user  from  miss- 
ing information  important  to  him  while 
freeing  him  from  a flood  of  unrelated 
items.  Currently  there  are  34,000  people 
registered  with  the  service  and  900  to  1000 
new  subscribers  register  each  month. 

To  participate  in  SNI,  each  NCJRS  user 
registers  his  own  unique  interest  profile, 
which  he  selects  from  79  general  fields 
such  as  police  patrol  function,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  victimization.  NCJRS 
then  matches  each  interest  profile  with 
new  literature  as  it  becomes  available,  and 
sends  an  SNI  announcement  which  de- 
scribes each  applicable  publication,  in- 
cluding the  source  from  which  it  can  be 
obtained.  Those  publications  available  free 
from  NCJRS  may  be  ordered  by  mark- 
ing and  returning  an  enclosed  order  card. 
When  documents  are  available  from  sources 
other  than  NCJRS,  ordering  information, 
prices  and  addresses  are  given  on  the 
abstract  card. 

Abstracts  of  books,  manuals,  studies 
and  films  are  all  represented  in  the  system. 
In  addition,  all  subscribers  receive  notice 
of  national  and  international  criminal 
justice  meetings  and  seminars.  Subscribers 


New  Books  on  Review 


Introduction  to  Probation  and  Parole.  By 
Alexander  B.  Smith  and  Louis  Berlin.  West 
Publishing  Co.  St.  Paul,  MN.  1976.  250  pp. 

This  book  was  written  by  Alexander 
B.  Smith,  a Professor  of  Sociology  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Louis 
Berlin,  the  Chief  of  the  Training  Board 
for  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Pro- 
bation. Often  times  when  an  academician 
and  practitioner  combine  their  knowledge 
and  write  a most  promising  work  results. 
Readers  of  this  text  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed for  in  this  volume  the  strengths  of 
both  emerge. 

The  book  is  not  aimed  at  the  practioner 
but  rather  the  college  student  who  is 
interested  in  planning  a career  in  proba- 
tion and  parole.  It  is  billed  as  a "nuts  and 
bolts"  approach  to  the  field.  Although 
this  "nuts  and  bolts"  approach  permeates 
the  text  there  are  some  good  discussions 
of  historical  and  theoretical  materials.  A 
fine  historical  discussion  may  be  found  in 
the  chapter  entitled.  "Background  and 
History  of  Probation  and  Parole"  while 
an  interesting  theoretical  discussion  on 
moral  and  ethical  problems  is  contained 
in  the  chapter  on  "Problems  in  Treatment 
and  Relationships  " 

As  is  indicated  by  the  first  chapter. 


“What  Is  a Probation  Officer, " the  authors 
begin  by  making  a clear  and  distinct  dif- 
ferentiation between  probation  and  parole 
- a differentiation  which  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  book.  The  material  on 
these  fields  is  refreshingly  up-to-date  and 
well  presented.  There  are  many  citations 
given,  indicating  that  the  authors  did 
extensive  research  during  the  writing  of  the 
text. 

This  reviewer  could  only  find  small 
negative  comments  to  make  regarding  the 
book.  First,  the  authors  occasionally  al- 
lowed their  superior  vocabulary  to  enter 
into  the  writings  by  such  words  as  his- 
trionic, depredations,  contravene,  ipso 
facto  and  potpourri.  The  authors  in  no  way 
show  off  with  their  vocabulary  nor  arc 
they  writing  for  their  peers,  it  appears  to 
be  a matter  of  using  their  everyday  lang- 
uage. However  since  the  book  was  written 
for  undergraduates,  more  attention  should 
have  been  given  to  keeping  the  language 
consistent  with  the  anticipated  skills  of 
the  readers. 

A second  criticism  centers  around  the 
inclusion  of  their  chapter  entitled  "What 
Causes  Crime?"  In  seven  pages  the  authors 
touch  upon  many  causes.  The  problem 
Continued  on  Page  1 2 


mailing;  the  maximum  allowable  is  20. 

Search  and  Retrieval,  an  individualized 
reference  and  information  service,  is 
provided  in  response  to  user  inquiries. 
A computer-assisted  compilation  is  made 
of  abstracts  of  all  resource  material  in  the 
data  base  that  fulfills  the  user's  request, 
and  the  information  is  forwarded  to  the 
inquirer  in  the  form  of  a computer  print- 
out. The  individual  seeking  reference 
material  may  also  be  placed  in  contact 
with  other  organizations  or  persons  who 
will  help  him  fill  his  information  needs. 
In  contrast  to  other  NCJRS  programs 
which  are  designed  to  maintain  a general 
awareness  of  criminal  justice  literature, 
Search  and  Retrival  zeros  in  on  the  re- 
quests covering  specific  subject  areas. 

Anyone  desiring  information  on  a law 
Continued  on  Page  12 


An  open  call  has  been  issued  for  crimi- 
nal justice  research  studies,  as  part  of  a ^ 
federally-funded  project  to  identify,  re-  j* 
trieve  and  summarize  studies  published  in  e_ 
English  from  1945  to  the  present 

The  Center  for  Knowledge  in  Criminal  ^3 
Justice  Planning,  a New  York-based  private 
organization,  is  in  the  process  of  gathering 
the  data  needed  to  prepare  an  information 
base  useful  to  practitioners,  public  offi- 
cials, and  criminal  justice  planners  in  for- 
mulating decisions  about  programs  for 
offenders  and  about  cost-effective  changes 
in  criminal  justice  functions. 

Persons  or  organizations  having  research 
reports  available  for  this  effort  can  forward 
them  to  The  Center  for  Knowledge  in 
Criminal  Justice  Planning.  38  East  85th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10028.  All  studies 
will  be  carefully  reviewed  and  annotated. 


New  Publications  from  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 


The  following  publications  are  now  available  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 


Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual 
By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones 


. # of  Coplos 
$2.95 


This  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  searching  crime  scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  it  to 
the  forensic  laboratory  for  analysis.  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of 
developing  an  effective  evidence  technician  program,  including:  selection  and  train- 
ing of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  needed  for  the  processing  of  crime  scenes, 
optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  operations,  and  guidelines  for 
developing  meaningful  evaluations.  (89  pp.) 


Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration 
By  Antony  E.  Simpson 


.#  of  Copies 

$4.95 


This  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  facul- 
ty and  organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  In  research  in  public  administra- 
tion. It  also  includes  material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  students  in  other 
specialities  within  the  social  sciences. 

The  major  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature 
of  the  field  are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
library  search  strategy  designed  to  solve  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.) 

Grants  and  Grantsmanship  # 0<  Coi>!f  * 

By  Robert  E.  Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan  >-75 

For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  is  becoming  a matter  of 
prime  concern.  Because  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services 
of  agencies  are  being  cut  and  modified.  Therefore  "grantsmanship  is  fast  becoming 
a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform  those  in  the  criminal  justice  field  of  the  intricacies 
involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  re- 
printed "Grants  and  Grantsmanship,”  a three-part  series  published  in  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT NEWS  (16  pp.) 

Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

# of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  t ^,’50 

Written  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  John  Jay  College  student  body, 
this  booklet  presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selected  bibliographic  sources 
appropriate  for  legal  research  involving  federal,  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
law.  Such  tools  as  citators.  digests  and  encyclopedia  are  discussed  in  depth.  The 
booklet  provides  a valuable  and  concise  introduction  to  legal  bibliography  and 
standard  techniques  of  legal  research.  (42  pp.) 

Please  send  me  the  publications  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $ 
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Make  checks  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019. 
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of  course  is  that  this  is  an  insufficient 
amount  of  space  to  cover  such  a compli- 
cated and  far-reaching  problem.  Hopefully 
those  at  whom  the  text  is  aimed  have 
already  been  exposed  to  a course  or  two 
in  crime  and/or  delinquency  and  its  causes. 
This  cursory  view  given  by  the  authors 
might  very  well  have  been  omitted  and 
other  material  substituted  in  its  place. 

Neither  of  these  two  criticisms  should 
in  any  way  be  construed  as  major  faults. 
The  book  represents  a sound  piece  of 
work.  As  already  noted  the  target  popula- 
tion for  the  authors  is  the  college  student 
who  is  interested  in  entering  the  field  of 
probation  and  parole.  The  authors  have 
presented  a fine  book  for  th(s  population. 
It  is  a primer  that  should  be  purchased  by 
students  and  one  to  which  instructors 
teaching  basic  courses  in  probation  and 
parole  should  give  serious  consideration 
when  choosing  a textbook  for  the  course. 

— J.M.  Moynahan 

• • • 

Psychology  For  Law  Enforcement.  By 
Edward  J.  Green.  John  Wiley  and  Son, 
Inc.  New  York,  NY.  1976.  167pp.  $4.95. 

As  Edward  J.  Green  states  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  book,  “One  thing  is  defin- 
itely true  of  the  work  of  the  policeman: 
He  is  in  need  of  a practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  human  psychology.  Perhaps  more 
than  a psychiatrist  or  a psychologist,  he 
must  deal  with  an  incredibly  wide  array 
of  problems  from  moment  to  moment 
under  circumstances  where  he  alone  may 
exert  the  means  of  control  that  can  solve 
the  problem  or  render  it  serious.”  This 
book  is  Mr.  Green’s  attempt  to  offer  some 
of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  basic  in- 
formation which  psychologists  have  de- 
veloped that  might  be  helpful  and  appli- 
cable to  policemen  in  their  work.  Careful- 
ly, however,  the  author  avoids  making  this 
a basic  introductory  text  in  psychology, 
organizing  the  book  into  three  principle 
sections:  Part  1 deals  with  the  basic  psy- 
chological processes  of  hearing,  seeing,  and 
synthesizing  information;  Part  2 covers 
aberrant  behavior,  communication,  prob- 
lem solving,  community  relations,  and 
family  crisis  management  and  operation 
analysis;  and  Part  3 deals  with  selection 
and  training  of  police  officers  and  the  man- 
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for  all  crimes.  The  team  showed  particular 
effectiveness  in  reducing  burglaries  last 
year,  cutting  1974's  total  of  156  reported 
cases  to  56  in  1975.  Further,  the  unit 
boasts  a 71  percent  clearance  rate  in  the 
usually-troublesome  area  of  robbery. 

Despite  these  successes,  however,  all  is 
not  perfectly  rosy  for  the  Arbor  Hill  unit. 
Some  officers  have  complained  that  they 
con’t  rotate  tours  of  duty,  and  that  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
promoted  or  transferred  from  the  store- 
front operation.  They  contend  that  once 
the  department  purchases  new  uniforms 
and  provides  the  officers  with  an  additional 
160  hours  of  training,  the  department 
administration  is  unlikely  to  move  the  men 
around  too  frequently.  Also,  they  claim, 
it  is  likely  that  the  department  doesn’t 
want  to  disperse  a team  which  has  proven 
to  be  effective,  both  as  a service  delivery 
model  and  as  a law  enforcement  model. 

These  complaints  do  not  appear  to  have 
marred  the  officers’  approach  to  their 


agement  of  a police  department. 

Each  of  the  12  chapters  ends  with  a 
series  of  exercises  that  relate  to  the  mater- 
ial of  the  chapter,  and  they  are  suitable 
for  encouraging  group  interaction  on  the 
topic.  These  exercises  offer  the  opportun- 
ity for  reinforcement  of  learning  as  well  as 
the  chance  to  practice  techniques  in 
problem  solving. ' 

Unquestionably  this  inexpensive  book 
explains  abnormal  behavior  and  aberrant 
behavior,  with  examples  which  a policeman 
would  probably  encounter  in  his  daily 
patrol  experiences.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, as  the  author  moves  along  in  the 
book,  he  drifts  more  and  more  into  areas 
that  are  less  meaningful  and  significant 
to  the  routine  of  daily  police  work.  Selec- 
tions on  training  and  management,  though 
brief  and  no  doubt  meaningful,  further 
limit  the  audience  for  which  this  excellent 
book  was  intended.  Furthermore,  it  would 
seem  more  space  could  have  been  allocated 
to  the  chapters  on  problem  solving  and 
operation  analysis  areas  with  which  a 
policeman  is  more  concerned  and  from 
which  he  could  profit  from  up-to-date 
thorough,  and  complete  information. 

Overall  this  good  book  would  serve  as 
a companion  to  a basic  book  in  psychol- 
ogy, in  a course  where  police  students  or 
prospective  criminal  justice  personnel 
would  make  up  a larger  complement  of  the 
class.  It  would  also  be  an  excellent  text 
to  use  in  a training  program,  teaching 
practical  psychology  to  police  officers. 

—Ronald  F.  McVey 
• • • 

Justice  By  Consent.  By  Arthur  Rosett  and 
Donald  R.  Cressey.  J.B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Philadelphia,  PA.  1976.  220  pp.  $3.95. 

The  current  practice  of  accepting 
guilty  pleas  to  crimes  of  lower  degree 
than  those  charged  is  frequently  disparaged 
as  a necessary  evil.  The  conventional 
explanations  relate  to  crowded  jails, 
backlogged  court  calendars,  personnel 
shortages  in  the  courtroom  and  the  con- 
sequent expediency  of  reducing  the  volume 
of  trials  and  jail  sentences.  Implicit  in 
these  excuses  is  the  admission  that  the 
defendant  waives  his  constitutional  right 
to  due  process  together  with  the  other 
safeguards  which  accompany  the  trial. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  impression 


work,  though.  Officer  Nardolillo  noted 
that  “our  guys  really  care  about  people. 
We  want  a victimless  area.  When  you’re 
in  a district  'black-and-white'  you  deal 
only  with  law  enforcement.  We  deal  with 
the  causes  of  crime  and  prevention.” 

The  unit’s  commander,  Sgt.  Matthew 
LaFontaine,  summed  up  his  impression  of 
the  team’s  operation  in  these  concise 
terms:  “It  works.  ’ 

49  Cops  Slain  During 
First  4 Months  of  1976 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
reported  that  49  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  by  criminal  action  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1976.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  25  percent  over  the 
total  of  39  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  bureau  said  that  40  of  this  year’s 
victims  were  killed  by  firearms,  and  27 
of  these  met  their  death  from  pistols. 


among  many  that  the  serious  criminal 
takes  advantage  of  the  situation  and  by 
pleading  guilty  to  minor  crimes,  obtains 
a substantially  reduced  sentence. 

Rosett  and  Cressey  present  a novel 
perspective  on  the  problem  by  offering 
a defense  for  "plea  bargaining"  as  a vehicle 
for  discretion  in  the  administration  of  an 
intransigent  penal  law.  Their  argument, 
in  effect,  is  that  legislators  proliferate 
laws,  many  of  which  deal  with  matters 
only  marginally  criminal  or  of  doubtful 
criminality.  Moreover,  the  penalties  for 
these  legislative  transgressions  are  fre- 
quently disproportionately  severe  even  at 
their  lower  limits.  There  is  no  provision  for 
the  judge  to  modify  this  sentence  and  the 
administrative  discretion  permitted  by 
plea  bargaining  permits  the  assignment  of 
a more  equitable  penalty. 

Admittedly,  this  sets  up  an  adversary 
relationship  between  the  law  and  the  plea 
bargaining  system.  But,  the  authors  argue, 
since  the  law  and  judicial  process  are 
hypocritical  in  their  inception  and  admin- 
istration, the  discretionary  system  is  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  the  book's 
point  of  view  is  immaterial.  It  presents  the 
courthouse  process  in  an  interesting, 
clear,  and  apparently  realistic  fashion. 
Each  role  in  the  system  is  personified  by 
a hypothetical  individual  and  this  person- 
ification lends  animation  to  what  could 
otherwise  be  a dull  treatise. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  one  who  sets 
store  by  evidence  that  the  documentary 
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enforcement  or  criminal  justice  topic  may 
request  a search.  Requests  for  information 
of  which  NCJRS  receives  between  1500 
and  2000  a month,  may  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a letter,  phone  call,  or  personal 
visit.  Telephone  calls  are  encouraged  so 
that  the  referral  specialist  who  will  com- 
pile the  data  can  more  easily  determine 
the  specific  information  that  is  being 
requested. 

Current  Awareness  Materials  (CAM) 
are  issued  by  NCJRS  as  the  need  arises  and 
cover  a wide  variety  of  criminal  justice 
information.  Subjects  covered  include  the 
status  and  progress  on  various  projects  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  and  NCJRS,  an- 
nouncements of  significant  new  docu- 
ments. new  NCJRS  service  or  expansion 
or  modification  of  current  services,  sel- 
ected bibliographies,  and  general  interest 
items.  Current  awareness  brochures,  flyers, 
bulletins,  announcements  and  letters  are 
issued  periodically  to  registered  users 
of  the  reference  service.  Some  awareness 
material  is  of  such  broad  interest  that  it  is 
forwarded  to  all  participants  while  other 
material  is  sent  only  to  those  persons 
with  an  indicated  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Document  Loan  Service  allows 
registered  users  to  obtain  materials  in  the 
NCJRS  holdings  that  are  not  readily 
available  for  wide  distribution.  NCJRS 
acquires  many  useful  reports,  studies, 
and  other  materials  which  are  unpublished 
and  difficult  to  trace  or  obtain.  Since 
LEAA  cannot  print  and  distribute  all  of 
these  materials,  the  loan  method  is  used 
to  provide  at  least  limited  availability 
of  this  information.  Periodically,  list- 
ings of  documents  available  through  the 
program  are  sent  to  individuals  registered 


notes  are  serialized  by  chapter  at  the  end 
of  the  text.  This  requires  the  reader  to 
keep  a place  mark  in  the  bibliographic 
notes  while  reading  along.  Should  it  be 
unnecessary  to  make  continuous  refer- 
ence then  the  identification  of  the  chapter 
becomes  an  interruption  to  the  smooth 
flow  of  reading.  A technical  criticism  of 
this  sort  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
discouragement  from  reading  the  book. 

—William  J . Wettcroth 
• • • 

Vehicle  Stops  Manual:  Misdemeanor  and 
Felony.  By  August  M.  Yount,  Jr.  Stipes 
Publishing  Co.  Champaign,  IL.  72  pp. 
$3.80. 

This  compact  manual  is  ideally  suited 
for  any  police  training  program,  and  will 
be  of  special  value  in  those  programs  where 
vehicle  stops  are  part  of  the  curriculum. 
The  author,  who  is  affiliated  with  the 
Police  Training  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  has  written  this  book  in  a 
practical  way.  It  is  well  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  techniques  to  be  used  in 
effecting  stops  for  misdemeanors  and 
felonies. 

A “Vehicle  Stops  Review,"  designed  to 
utilize  a programmed  learning  approach,  is 
included,  and  a "Legal  Appendix”  re- 
views important  cases  related  to  vehicle 
stops,  including  Coolidge  v.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Carroll  v.  United  States,  Preston  v. 
United  States.  Chimel  v.  California,  and 
Chambers  v.  Maroney.  A section  on  “Stop 
and  Frisk  in  Illinois"  is  also  included. 


with  NCJRS.  Loan  documents  may  be 
borrowed  through  any  public,  private  or 
organizational  library  in  the  United  States 
that  participates  in  the  national  inter- 
library  loan  program.  The  libraries  ad- 
minister the  loan,  obtain  the  document, 
pass  it  to  the  individual  borrower,  re- 
ceive it  at  the  expiration  of  the  loan 
period,  and  return  it  to  the  lending  library. 
Loan  periods  are  for  two  weeks  from  the 
time  of  receipt  by  the  l rrowing  indi- 
vidual. 

In  addition  to  these  major  services, 
NCJRS  periodically  issues  annotated  bib- 
liographies which  are  based  on  the  rele- 
vance, significance  and  nature  of  infor- 
mation needs  expressed  through  contacts 
with  the  user  community.  The  biblio- 
graphies cover  such  topics  as  plea  bargain- 
ing, terrorism  and  criminal  justice  evalu- 
aton  and  are  announced  through  the  CAM 
or  the  normal  SNI  process. 

Individuals  in  criminal  justice  agencies 
or  programs  are  invited  to  become  regis- 
tered users  with  NCJRS.  For  additional 
information  or  registration  forms  write: 
National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Ser- 
vice, P.O.  Box  24036,  S.W  Post  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20024,  or  telephone 
(202)963-5244. 
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CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Law  Enforcement  News  is  seeking 
state  correspondents  to  write  stories 
dealing  with  topics  of  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community. 


Albany’s  Local  Team  Effort: 
Grass  Roots  Police  Service 


— R.H.  Ward 


Just  What  Is  NCJRS? 
More  Than  You  Might  Think 


Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Sill,  Somscn  Hall  216,  Winona  Slate  University,  Winona 


Assistant  City  Attorney  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  Graduate 
of  accredited  law  school  and  eligible  to  be  qualified  to 
practice  in  Colorado.  Member  of  Colorado  bar  and  muni- 
icipal  experience  desirable.  Salary  negotiable.  Apply 
to:  Ann  Sachs,  Personnel  Officer,  P.O.  Box  580,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado  80522. 

Chief  of  Police.  Petaluma,  Claifornia.  Requirements: 
Minimum  of  two  years  college  and  at  least  five  years  of 
responsible  supervisory,  command  and  administrative  law 
enforcement  experience.  The  salary  is  negotiable  up  to 
$22,500  per  year.  Possession  of  California  Advanced 
P.O.S.T.  certaficate.  Filing  deadline  open  Apply  to: 
David  A Breninger,  Personnel  Officer.  City  of  Petaluma, 
P.O.  Box  61,  Petaluma,  California  94952. 

Director  of  Public  Safety.  Lakewood,  Colorado  Approx- 
imately 130,000  population,  in  metro  Denver  area.  Seek- 
ing degreed  police  professional  with  demonstrated  senior 
management  and  adaptive  leadership  ability.  Non-tradi- 
tional,  team  management,  strong  public  relations,  and 
educational  orientation  necessary.  Sensitivity  toward 
effective  use  of  resources,  including  consideration  of 
provisions  of  comprehensive  community  public  safety 
services  needed.  Highest  personal  integrity  and  profession- 
al recognition  required.  Command  and  administrative 
responsibility  for  283  (193  sworn)  personnel  and 
$5,852,000  budget.  Salary,  $25,000-$28,000  depending 
, upon  qualifications.  Apply  at  once  to:  Office  of  the  City 
Administrator,  c/o  Callaghan  & Company,  Municipal 
Building,  1580  Yarrow  St.,  Lakewood.  CO  80215. 

Chief  of  Police.  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  Present 
; chief  of  this  suburban  county,  adjacent  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  retiring.  Population  590,000;  814  sworn  and  166 
non-sworn  personnel;  budget,  $21.5  million;  executive/ 
council  form  of  government;  executive  appoints,  council 
confirms,  chief  as  director  of  department  of  police  pro- 
tection. Requires  minimum  of  ten  years  of  law  enforce- 
ment experience,  at  least  five  of  which  must  have  been 
at  the  administrative  level  with  rank  of  captain  or  above 
in  a department  having  500  or  more  sworn  personnel. 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal  justice  field  desired-,  com- 
bination of  education  and  work  experience  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  degree.  Salary  range,  $33.000-$45,500. 
Submit  resume  no  later  than  July  15,  1976,  to:  William 
H.  Hussman,  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  Montogomery 
County,  P.O.  Box  324,  Rockville,  MD  20850. 

Chief  of  Police.  Morrisville  Borough,  Pennsylvania  Pop- 
ulation 11,300;  1.8  square  mile  area.  Salary  range, 
$14,500  to  $16,500.  Department  is  comprised  of  chief, 
one  sergeant,  eight  patrolmen,  four  part-time  patrolmen, 
and  one  fulltime  secretary.  Modern  office  and  lockup; 
operating  budget  of  $200,000.  No  growth  anticipated  due 
to  limited  tax  ratables.  Resume  should  include  education, 
law  enforcement  training  and  experience,  and  a full- 
length  photograph-  Testing  will  include  written  and  oral 
tests,  background  investigation;  physical,  psychological, 
and  polygraph  tests  oh  all  final  applicants.  Send  resume 
to:  Robert  H.  Steward,  Borough  Manager,  Borough  of 
Morrisville,  P.O.  Box  239,  Morrisville,  PA  19067. 

Director  of  Security.  University  of  Rhode  Island.  Super- 
visor of  campus  police,  having  related  training,  with 
bachelor's  or  advanced  degrees  desirable.  Police  or  secur- 
ity experience  sought;  demonstrated  ability  to  manage. 
Will  be  responsible  for  three-shift  staff  functions  with 
emphasis  on  development  and  training.  Salary,  $15,790. 
Send  resume  before  June  30,  1976,  to:  Mr.  John  C. 
Davies,  Business  Manager,  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston,  RI  02881 

Chief  Probation  Officer.  Yuba  City,  California.  Require- 
ments: Any  combination  of  education  and  experience 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  college  with  major  work 
in  psychology,  sociology  or  criminology  and  five  years 


experience  in  probation  including  at  least  two  years  of 
supervising  case  workers.  The  filing  deadline  is  June  30. 
1976.  Apply  to  Sutton  County  Personnel  Department, 
463  2nd  Street.  Yuba,  California  95991 . 

Regional  Crime  Prevention  Program  Coordinator.  llous 
ton,  Texas.  Requirements:  Baccalaureate  degree  in 

Criminal  Justice  or  related  field  plus  previous  law  enforce- 
ment experience.  Training  in  crime  prevention  techniques 
highly  desirable.  The  salary  is  negotiable  depending  on 
qualifications.  Apply  to  Mr.  Jules  Narcisse,  Personnel 
Manager,  Houston-Galveston  Area  Council,  P.O  Box 
22777,  Houston,  Texas  77027. 

Texas  State  Troopers.  Austin,  Texas.  Qualifications: 
20-35  years  of  age;  excellent  physical  condition,  visual 
acuity  not  worse  than  20/40  and  correctable  to  20/20 
60  hours  of  college  credit  is  also  required.  The  salary  is 
$820.00  per  month.  The  closing  date  for  filing  is  July 
31,  1976.  The  starting  date  is  September  14,  1976.  Apply 
to:  Recruiting  Team,  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
5805  North  La  Mar  Boulevard,  Box  4087,  Austin,  Texas 
78773. 

Director,  Police  Training  Institute.  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Position  requires  person  with  exceptional  adminis- 
trative ability  to  direct  a full  time  faculty  and  staff  of 
45.  The  Institute  offers  a non-credit  police  training  pro- 
gram covering  a broad  range  of  courses. 

Significant  law  enforcement  leadership  experience 
at  the  local  level,  teaching  competency  and  relevant 
academic  preparation  required.  Advanced  academic  degree 
and  three  years  experience  in  the  administration  of  police 
training  facility  desired. 

Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications;  minimum 
$25,000.  Position  to  be  filled  no  later  than  August  21, 
1976.  Send  vita,  and  credentials  to  Professor  Jack  B. 
Molden,  Chairman  of  Search  Committee,  Police  Training 
Institute,  359  Armory  Building,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  IL  61820.  Deadline  for  applications  is  July  1, 
1976 

| 

Assistant  Professor.  University  of  Texas  at  Dallas  would 
like  to  recruit  an  assistant  professor  in  Criminal  Justice 
for  Fall,  1976.  The  position  is  tenure-track,  starting  salary 
is  very  competitive,  and  there  is  a likelihood  of  graduate 
teaching  after  the  first  year.  Candidates  are  expected 
to  have  disciplinary  interests  in  either  Political  Science 
or  Sociology.  Competence  in  law,  public  law,  or  the 
courts  would  be  appreciated  as  would  be  competence 
and  willingness  to  advise  pre-law  students.  Send  vita  to 
Professor  Lawrence  John  Redlinger,  University  of  Texas 
at  Dallas,  Box  688,  Richardson,  Texas  75080. 

Criminal  Justice  Instructors.  Mohawk  Valley  Community 
College,  Utica,  New  York.  To  teach  general  Criminal 
Justice  course  work.  MS  in  Criminal  Justice  or  allied 
field  required.  Two  to  teach  Criminal  Justice  courses 
with  legal  emphasis.  J.D.  strongly  preferred.  Please  send 
resume.  (No  phone  calls  please)  to:  Mr.  Richard  W 
Drumm,  Personnel  Director,  Mohawk  Valley  Community 
College,  1 101  Sherman  Dr.,  Utica,  N Y.  1 3501. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty  Interdisciplinary  graduate 
program  is  seeking  a broadly  educated  faculty  member, 
preferably  with  doctorate  in  political  science  or  J D , 
to  teach  constitutional  law  and  court  administration. 
Closing  date  for  applicaton  is  August  30,  1976  Position 
available  January  1.  Send  vita  to  Dr.  William  J.  Mathias, 
Dean,  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  29208.  An  Affirm- 
ative Action/Lqual  Opportunity  Employer. 

Faculty  in  Criminal  Justice  and  Social  Work.  Ph  D 
and/or  M S.W  degree  preferred.  Salary  determined  by 
education  and  experience.  Applications  due  by  July 
12.  1976.  Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  sent  to  Janet 


MN  55987.  (507)458-2110. 

Regional  Security  Manager.  The  McDonalds  Corp.  is  seek- 
ing a qualified  individual  to  develop  and  maintain  a store 
security  program  for  its  250  restaurants  in  the  tri-state 
New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  area. 

Qualifications  include  at  least  three  years  experience 
in  criminal  justice  and  investigative  work.  Candidates  must 
possess  or  be  in  the  process  of  completing  a bachelors  de- 
gree in  criminal  justice,  and  must  be  willing  to  travel, 
work  varied  schedules  with  unusual  hours  and  be  on  call 
on  a 24  hour  basis. 

The  salary  for  the  job  is  $19,000.  Among  the  fringe 
benefits  included  with  the  position  arc  a free  company 
car,  an  expense  account,  profit  sharing,  stock  options, 
bonus  program  and  a 10  to  12  percent  annual  pay  in- 
crease. 

Send  resume  as  soon  as  possible  to  Richard  DeSoto, 
McDonalds  Corp.,  McDonalds  Plaza,  Oak  Brook,  Illinois 
60521.  Interviews  will  be  conducted  in  New  York  City  in 
mid-July. 


Position  Wanted 

Auxiliary  Police  Officer,  age  39  seeks  full  time  posi- 
tion as  regular  police  officer  Any  state.  Write  to 

J White,  11  Library  St.,  Chelsea  MA  02105 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational  in- 
stitution has  any  job  openings  in  the  criminal 
justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free  of 
charge  in  this  column.  This  includes  admini- 
strative and  teaching  openings,  civil  service 
testing  date  periods  for  police  officers,  etc., 
and  mid-level  notices  for  federal  agents. 

Please  send  all  job  notices  to . Jon  Wicklund, 
Law  Enforcement  News,  448  W.  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  489-5164 


Criminal 

Justice 

Center 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
Serving  the  Law  Enforcement  Community 

• Program  Evaluation 

• Management  Analysis 

• Research  and  Development 

• Training 

• Publications 

• Curriculum  Development 

• Seminars  and  Workshops 

For  information  contact: 

Robert  McCormack 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
(212)  247-1600 

publisher  of 
Law  Enforcement  News 


EVEREADY  EMBLEM  COMPANY 
Manufacturers  of  Embroidered  Emblems 
235  Orient  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07305 
(201)  432-1900 
N.Y.  (212)  943-1438 


HIDDEN  TV  CAMERAS 
• 14  inch  hole  "to  sec"  diameter  of  pencil 
• file  cabinet  — remove  rod,  use  hole  • TV  inserted  in 
4"  wall  • desk  calculator  • industrial  lighting  fixtures 
• exit  signs  • plug  into  any  cctv  monitor  or  vtr 
VISUAL  METHODS  INC 
5 Woriendyke  Ave.  Montvole  N.J.  07605 
(210)  391-7383 


| Suppliers  to  Protectors  of  the  Public  Safety 

CENTRAL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

116  COTTAGE  AVENUE.  MIUIS.  MASSACHUSETTS  02054 
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AAPLE  Conferees  Debate  Chief  Selection,  Quota  Hiring 


Continued  from  Page  1 

£ top  echelon  commanders  should  influence 
Z the  next  level  which  would  be  composed 
H of  middle  management  in  large  depart- 
uj  ments  and  chiefs  from  agencies  serving 
smaller  cities.  "Eventually,  I hope  to  see 
Qj  these  first  two  groups  lead  lower  level 
O managers  and  police  practitioners  in  the 
Z professionalization  of  policing,"  di  Grazia 
> said. 

3 di  Grazia  replied  to  criticism  of  his  “pet 
rock  charge,  by  challenging  the  dissenting 
chiefs  to  “show  me  where  I'm  wrong."  He 
^ added  that  “There  can  be  no  satisfaction  in 
£ police  leadership  unless  we  arc  willing  to 
^ push  ourselves  — to  move,  grow,  to  change 
3 and  to  innovate." 

u Police  Foundation  President  Patrick  V. 
Murphy  elaborated  on  the  "pet  rock" 
notion  by  extending  it  to  the  concept  of 
police  power.  “The  individual  police  of- 
ficer has  a lot  of  power,"  he  said,  “but  as 
a group,  our  power  is  slight." 

Murphy  urged  the  conference  partici- 
pants to  "seek  out  power”  by  developing 
"a  strong  and  professional  voice."  He 
noted  that  such  an  approach  was  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  public  about  the  prob- 
lems of  policing. 

Attorney  Michael  Meyers,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  NAACP,  continued  the 
theme  of  change  and  innovation  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  AAPLE  convention.  "The 
role  of  the  police  should  be  to  preserve  and 
extend  the  values  of  a democratic  society,” 
he  said.  “Law  enforcement  methods  must 
reflect  this.  The  police  officer  must  not  be 
aloof  from  the  movement  of  social 


change." 

Noting  that  black  police  employment 
gains  "have  been  wiped  away  by  reces- 
sion,” Meyers  declared  that  "there  is  little 
evidence  that  progress  is  being  made.”  He 
added  that  “little  has  changed  since  [the 
60s] . There  have  been  only  cosmetic 
changes.” 

Meyers’s  remarks  prompted  Murphy  to 
defend  the  impact  of  the  police  profes- 
sionalization movement  over  the  past 
decade.  “Your  analysis  is  a 1966  version," 
he  told  the  NAACP  leader.  "We've  made 
enormous  strides  in  the  past  10  years. 
You  fail  to  understand  the  problems  and 
power  of  the  police." 

The  NAACP  leader’s  stand  on  the  use  of 
quota  systems  to  achieve  racial  balance  in 
police  departments  also  met  with  disap- 
proval. When  Meyers  said  that  his  organiz- 
ation finds  such  quotas  “useful  and  neces- 
sary," a number  of  AAPLE  members 
voiced  objections.  One  said  that  when 
standards  are  lowered  to  expedite  minority 
recruitment,  "you  get  short,  dumb,  white 
cops."  Another  stated  that  establishing  a 
quota  is  counter-productive.  “Most  blacks 
with  degrees  don’t  want  to  be  cops,”  he  de- 
clared. 

Meyers  replied  that  blacks  were  capable 
of  being  police  officers.  "Most  of  it  is  on- 
the-job  training  anyway,”  he  said.  "The 
only  question  about  quotas  is  if  you  want 
blacks  in  a department.” 

A panel  discussion  on  "Another  Look 
At  Crime”  produced  a somewhat  milder 
debate  on  the  issues  of  sentencing  and  pri- 
sons. Professor  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Har- 


vard questioned  the  effectiveness  of 
rehabilitation  and  called  for  "just” 
sentencing  practices.  “Human  nature  in  a 
free  society  is  hard  to  change,"  Wilson 
said.  "Therefore,  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem should  have  limited  objectives.” 


Professor  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard  ad- 
dresses the  AAPLE  Symposium  on  the 
issues  of  prisons  and  sentencing. 

Wilson  outlined  a three-point  plan  to 
deal  with  what  he  called  the  “rational” 
criminal.  We  must  first  assume  that  if 
crime  goes  up,  we  have  to  build  more 
correctional  facilities,"  he  said.  “If  we 
don’t,  judges  will  react  to  space  instead  of 
to  the  crime.” 

The  Harvard  professor’s  second  sugges- 


tion was  to  limit  the  discretionary  power 
of  judges.  He  explained  that  "penalties 
should  be  made  proportional  to  the  offense 
— not  to  the  attitude  of  the  offenders." 

The  third  aspect  of  Wilson's  plan  con- 
cerned providing  a fuller  range  of  sentenc- 
ing possibilities  to  judges  and  prosecutors. 
Noting  that  in  most  cases,  judicial  choice 
is  limited  to  probation  or  jail,  Wilson 
called  for  the  construction  of  work  camps, 
both  minimum  and  maximum  security 
facilities,  and  juvenile-community  houses. 

Professor  Jerome  Skolnick  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  dis- 
counted Wilson’s  theory  of  the  “rational" 
offender  "The  issue  is  not  deterrence  or 
the  rationality  of  the  criminal,”  Skolnick 
said.  "It  is  how  criminals  determine  their 
costs  and  rewards.  There  is  very  little 
evidence  that  the  length  of  punishment  is 
related  to  deterrence.” 

Noting  that  correctional  facilities  “re- 
inforce criminal  tendencies,"  the  Berkeley 
professor  stated  that  ' Prisons  are  schools 
for  crime,  they  build  up  the  criminal  pop- 
ulation.” 

The  AAPLE  Symposium  also  featured 
a panel  report  on  progressive  policing 
techniques  in  three  American  cities. 
Colonel  Marvin  Van  Kirk  outlined  the 
Directed  Patrol  Experiment  in  Kansas 
City,  Assistant  Chief  Donald  Rierson  spoke 
of  the  success  of  San  Diego’s  Community 
Orientated  Policing  project,  and  Major 
Frances  J.  Kelliher,  Brian  Hollander  and 
Dr.  Georgette  Sandler  traced  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Hartford  Team  Policing 
Program. 


July  11-14,  1976.  First  International 
Conference  on  Residential  Care  for  the 
Socially  Stigmatized,  to  be  held  in  London. 
Sponsored  by  the  International  Halfway 
House  Association.  Registration  fee: 
$50.00.  For  complete  information  and  a 
calendar  of  additional  programs,  contact: 
Norman  F.  Chamberlain,  President,  IHHA, 
P O.  Box  24046,  Seattle,  WA  98124.  (Co- 
sponsored by  the  National  Association  of 
Voluntary  Hostels  in  the  United  Kingdom.) 
• • • 

July  12- August  20,  1976.  Polygraph 
Examiner  Course.  Tuition:  $1175.00. 

Twelve  semester  units  of  academic  credit 
given  upon  completion  of  the  course. 
Requests  for  applications  or  additional 
information  should  be  sent  to:  G.  Douglas 
Gourley,  Gormac  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  424, 
Arcadia,  CA  91006. 

• • • 

July  29-30,  1976.  Workshop  on  privacy 
and  security  issues  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Royal  Inn  at  the  Wharf,  San 
Diego.  Course  fee:  $155.00  (does  not 
include  meals  or  lodging).  For  complete 
information  and  registration,  contact: 
Michael  E.  O’Neill,  Vice  President,  Theo- 
rem Institute,  1737  North  First  Street, 
Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA.  (408)  294-1427. 
• • • 

August  1-3,  1976.  Ninth  Annual  Train- 
ing Conference  of  the  Georgia  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  DeSoto  Hilton  Hotel, 
Savannah.  Registration  fee:  $35.00.  Fur- 
ther details  arc  available  from:  GACP 
Inc.,  7171  Glenridge  Drive  N.E.,  Atlanta, 
GA  30328. 

• • • 

August  2-5,  1976.  42nd  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Associated  Public  Safety 
Communications  Officers.  Americana 
Hotel,  New  York.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, call  or  write:  Lt.  N.S.  Missailidis, 
communication  Division,  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  1 Police  Plaza,  New 
York,  NY  10038.  (212)  374-6770. 


August  15-18,  1976.  106th  Congress 
of  Correction  of  the  American  Correctional 
Association.  At  the  Denver  Convention 
Complex.  For  more  information,  write: 
Anthony  P.  Travisano,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Correctional  Association, 
Suite  L-208,  4321  Hartwick  Road,  College 
Park,  MD  20740. 

• • • 

August  26-27,  1976.  Privacy  and  secur- 
ity issues  workship.  Sheraton  Fisherman’s 
Wharf,  San  Francisco.  For  further  details, 
see  July  29-30. 

• • • 

August  30- September  2,  1976.  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Sociological 
Association.  At  the  New  York  Hilton. 
For  details,  contact:  American  Sociologi- 
cal Association,  1722  North  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

• • • 

September  3-7,  1976.  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation. In  Washington,  D.C.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Cindy  Won,  APA 
Convention  Office,  1200  17th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

• • • 

September  6-Octobcr  13,  1976.  Poly- 
graph Examiner  Course.  For  details,  see 
July  12-August  20. 

• • • 

September  14-17,  1976.  tyitional  Homi- 


cide Institute,  to  be  held  at  the  Sheraton- 
Los  Angeles  Hotel.  Topics  include  inves- 
tigation, interrogation  and  mass  murder. 
For  brochures  and  price  contact;  Gor- 
mac Inc.,  P.O.  Box  424,  Arcadia,  CA 
91006.  (213)  447-4645. 

• • • 

September  25-30,  1976.  83rd  Annual 
Conference  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  At  the  Fontain- 
blue  Hotel.  Miami  Beach.  Additional  in- 
formation is  available  from.-  Glen  D.  King, 
Executive  Director,  IACP,  11  Firstfield 
Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

• • • 

September  26-29,  1976.  National  Bi- 
centennial Conference  on  Justice  and 
Older  Americans.  At  the  Sheraton-Port- 
land  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon.  Registration 
fee:  $30.00.  Reduced  rate  for  students 
and  senior  citizens.  For  more  information, 
write  to:  Marlene  A Young  Rifai,  Confer- 
ence Chairperson,  Multnomah  County 
Division  of  Public  Safety,  10525  S.E. 
Cherry  Blossom  Drive,  No.  101,  Portland, 
OR  97216. 

• • • 

October  14-15,  1976.  Privacy  and  sec- 
urity issues  workshop.  At  the  Prom-Sher- 
aton  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  For 
Details,  see  July  29-30. 

• • • 

October  15-16,  1976.  Workshop:  “Ter- 
ror — the  Man,  the  Mind  and  the  Matter." 


Topics  will  include  hostage  taking,  bomb- 
ings, and  international  terrorist  raids. 
For  full  information,  write  or  call:  Prof. 
Edward  J.  Shaughnessy,  Conference  Coor- 
dinator, John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Department  of  Sociology,  445 
West  59th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
(212)489-3990. 

• • • 

October  17-20,  1976.  National  Forum 
on  Volunteers  in  Criminal  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Atlanta.  For  complete  details, 
contact:  Judge  Keith  Leenhouts,  VIP 
Division,  200  Washington  Square  Plaza, 
Royal  Oak,  MI  48067. 

• • • 

October  17-21,  1976.  Police  Collective 
Bargaining  Workshop.  At  the  Howard 
Johnson’s  Hotel,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
Registratiori  fee:  $275.00  (does  not  in- 
clude food  or  lodging).  Further  informa- 
tion is  available  from:  The  Public  Safety 
Labor  Relations  Center,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  11  First- 

field  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

• • • 

October  18-Novembcr  12,  1976.  Police 
Executive  Development  Institute.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, College  of  Human  Development. 
Tuition  fee  of  $760.00  includes  texts, 
notebooks,  training  supplies  and  one 
luncheon.  Other  meals  and  lodging  are 
not  included.  For  complete  details  about 
the  training  program,  lodging,  and  regis- 
tration, contact  James  R.  Homer,  POLEX 
Training  Supervisor,  S-203  Human  Devel- 
opment, University  Park,  PA  16802. 
Telephone:  (814)  865-1336. 

• • • 

October  25-28,  1976.  Seminar:  “Legal 
Problems  in  Police  Administration."  Regis- 
tration fee:  $250.00.  Further  information 
can  be  obtained  from  George  Burnetti, 
Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  University, 
405  Church  Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 
(312)  492-7242. 


New  Products  For 
Law  Enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein 
should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


RADIO  FREQUENCY  THEFT  ALARM  - 
The  Page  Alert  warning  system  is  a coded 
radio  frequency  transmitter  and  receiver 
that  personally  alerts  an  individual  when 
his  or  her  vehicle  is  being  vandalized  or 
stolen. 

Featuring  a 1500  foot  range,  the  system 
consists  of  a minature  transmitter  which 
when  triggered  by  any  contact  closure 
sends  a dual  coded  signal  to  a personal 
pocket  receiver.  The  19  transistor,  three 
diode  unit  will  emit  a continuous  beep 
only  when  it  receives  its  own  special 
code  from  the  transmitter. 

Capable  of  being  added  to  any  exist- 
ing system.  Page  Alert  is  easily  installed 
in  various  vehicles  and  can  also  be  used 
for  home  security.  The  transmitter  is 
powered  by  a 12  volt  plus  or  minus  ground 
source,  while  the  receiver  operates  for 
three  months  on  a single  2.6  volt  battery. 

For  further  information,  write  to:  Mag- 
nalock  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  49875, 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049. 

• • • 

REMOTE  CONTROL  DOOR  LOCK'— 
Securitron’s  No.  61 B Magnalock  secures 
doors  and  other  closeable  openings  with 
an  electromagnetic  force  in  excess  of 
3,000  pounds.  Control  and  Deactivation 
can  be  performed  remotely  in  a number 
of  ways,  including  key,  micro  or  toggle 
switch,  I.D.  card  activator,  digital  activa- 
tors and  smoke  or  fire  sensors.  As  an  added 
feature,  a chain  of  over-riding  control  or 
authority  can  be  achieved  with  the  pro- 
per switching. 

Magnalock’s  newly  developed  12-volt 


power  supply  can  also  provide  current  for 
accessory  items  such  as  position  indicator 
lamps,  status  sensors,  smoke  sensors  and 
other  remote  control  devices.  Literature 
describing  the  system  is  available  from 
Securitron  upon  request  on  company 
or  agency  letterhead.  Contact:  C.F.  Martin, 
P.O.  Box  49875,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90048. 
• • • 

SOLID  STATE  SECURITY  SYSTEM  - 

The  “lifeguard"  is  a compact  new  system 
designed  for  hardwire  installation.  Adapt- 
able for  residential  or  commercial  use, 
the  device  features  both  normally  open 
and  normally  closed  intrusion  circuit 
inputs  which  can  be  operated  in  either 
"instant"  or  “delayed”  mode,  as  well 
as  a 24-hour  emergency  circuit  with 
instant  override  to  provide  continuous 
protection  against  fire,  smoke,  hold-up 
and  other  emergencies. 

If  an  intrusion  occurs,  an  instant  pre- 
alarm function  illuminates  a warning  in- 
dicator on  the  “Lifeguard"  panel  and 
switches  on  a 115  VAC  source  that  can 
operate  up  to  300  watts  of  devices  such 
as  lights  or  radios.  An  optional  buzzer  also 


alerts  the  owner  that  the  alarm  signal  has 
been  activated.  If  the  system  is  not  dis- 
armed within  a pre-adjusted  delay  period, 
the  alarm  sounds.  An  extra  accessary  out- 
put in  the  device  is  also  triggered  which 
can  be  used  to  operate  a telephone. 

Other  standard  features  of  the  "Life- 
guard" include,  easily  accessible  front- 
mounted  controls,  adjustable  exit/entry 


delay;  separate  bell  or  siren  for  maximum 
audibility;  adjustable  automatic  shut-off 
to  meet  local  noise  ordinances;  automatic 
trickle  charger  and  gell  type  standby 
battery;  AC  power  condition  indicator; 
LED  displays;  and  high  security  key 
switch. 

For  further  information,  contact  Un- 
derwood Service  Associates,  13238  D. 
Fiji  Way,  Marina  Del  Rey,  CA  90291. 

• • • 

CONSOLE  ENCODERS  - Two  new  single 
tone  console  paging/mobile.  encoders  have 
been  introduced  by  Reach  Electronics. 
Featuring  the  laresr-  scare  of  the  art~  itw 
paging  and  mobile  eommurilcatons,  models’ 
ITE10'  and  1TE40  generate  tone  codes 
transmitted  frdm  a base  station,  which 
actuate  selected  pocket  pagers  or  mobile 
units.  A tone  and  voice  message  can  then 
be  given  to  any  individual  unit  or  to  a 
group  of  units. 

The  new  models  feature  internal  micro- 
phone impedance  matching  circuitry,  elec- 
tronically timed  tone  output,  continuous- 
ly adjustible  tone  time  from  one  to  10 
seconds,  and  a -20  C to  +75  C temperature 
range. 

Powered  by  120  VAC,  2.5  watts  stand- 
by, six  watts  operate,  the  encoders  are 
equipped  with  electronically  timed  trans- 
mitter keying,  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
hold  the  transmitter  on  up  to  1 3 seconds 
after  the  tone:  This  feature  eliminates 
squelch  noise  between  the  time  the  tone 
stops  and  the  operator  keys  the  micro- 
phone. 

Model  1TE10  has  10  push  buttons 
matching  corresponding  pagers  or  mobile 
units,  while  model  1TE40  has  14  push 
buttons  and  can  accommodate  up  to  40 
codes. 

Additional  information  about  the  units 
can  be  obtained  from  Reach  Electronics, 
P.O.  Box  308-A4,  Lexington,  NB  68850. 

• • • 

HOLSTERS  — A cross-draw  holster  and  an 
off-duty  model  arc  the  newest  units  from 
the  Bucheimer-Clark  Co  The  cross-draw 
model,  part  of  the  “Plainsman"  scries,  fea- 
tures a thumb-break  safety  strap,  sight  pro- 
tection, an  open  bottom  and  detachable 
snap  loop. 

The  "Enforcer,”  their  newest  off-duty 
holster,  has  a belt  slot  placement  to  pro- 
vide close  to  the  body  positioning.  It  fea- 
tures a thumb-break  safety  strap  and  fits 
114-inch  belts.  Both  models  are  available  in 
black  or  russet,  plain  or  weave  from  the 
Bucheimer-Clark  Co.,  Valencia,  CA  91  355. 


Computer  Communications 
System  Unveiled  by  Boston  Police 


The  Boston  Police  Department  has 
completed  installation  of  an  innovative 
computerized  communications  system  that 
speeds  response  to  calls  to  the  city's  911 
emergency  phone  number  by  checking  the 
validity  of  street  addresses,  and  providing 
police  dispatchers  with  a rundown  of  com- 
plaint calls  and  unit  assignments. 

Calling  the  new  unit  "the  finest  and 
most  modem  communication  system 
of  any  police  department  anywhere," 
Police  Commissioner  Robert  J.  di  Grazia 
explained  that  "The  computer  verifies 
addresses  and  gives  our  dispatchers  a con- 
stant update  on  what  units  are  available 
to  respond  as  well  as  giving  our  Operations 
supervisors  an  overall  view  of  all  police 
activity  in  the  city.” 

Emergency  911  calls  arc  connected 
to  a response  operator  who  enters  the  com- 
plaint on  a terminal.  The  computer  con- 
tains every  address  and  location  in  the  city 
and  is  able  to  spot  an  incorrect  address.  If 
the  location  does  not  exist  or  is  question- 
able, the  device  alerts  the  operator,  stating 
"streets  do  not  intersect"  or  "Washington 
Street  in  Boston,  Brighton,  Jamaica  Plain 
or  Charleston?" 

If  the  address  is  valid,  the  computer 
automatically  displays  its  corresponding 
police  district  and  sector  car  covering  the 
address.  The  information  prints  out  on  a 
small  television  screen  in  front  of  one  of 
six  police  dispatchers  handling  the  various 
areas  of  Boston. 

To  further  expedite  emergency  re- 
sponse, the  computer  assigns  a priority  to 
the- call  and  if  it's  a serious  situation,  the 
dispatcher  sees  it  first.  Another  computer 
terminaf  screen  tells  each’  dispatcher  what 
units  arc  available  for  assignments  includ- 
ing cars,  wagons,  detectives,  commanders, 
supervisors,  specialized  units,  and  walking 
patrols. 


After  a call  is  dispatched,  the  system 
keeps  track  of  the  time  elapsed  until 
the  unit  arrives  and  informs  the  dispatcher 
of  any  delays.  The  computer  also  moni- 
tors the  time  units  spend  on  calls  and 
tells  the  dispatcher  to  check  on  overdue 
cars.  As  a result  of  this  feature,  help  would 
automatically  be  sent  to  an  officer  who 
ran  into  trouble  and  was  unable  to  radio 
for  assistnee. 

Emergency  calls  to  non-police  situations 
are  transferred  to  specially  trained  Health 
and  Hospitals  Emergency  Medical  Tech- 
nicians or  to  the  city’s  Fire  Alarms  Head- 
quarters. 

di  Grazia  said  that  the  system  "will 
enable  Boston  Police  to  respond 
quickly  and  more  effectively  to 
calls  for  assistance.”  lie  added  that  "It 
is  now  more  important  than  ever  that 
citizens  call  us  to  report  crimes  - to 
report  suspicious  activity." 

An  additional  feature  of  the  system 
allows  Police  Operations  supervisors  to 
monitor  all  activities  and  assignments 
underway  in  the  city.  They  arc  also  able 
to  send  messages  over  the  computer 
system  to  any  of  the  dispatches  or  the 
14  response  operators. 

The  computer  stores  every  call  and 
response  for  possible  retrieval  at  a later 
date.  This  gives  the  department  complete 
documentation  of  all  calls  and  the  actions 
taken  on  each. 

The  $625,000  system  was  developed  by 
the  Boston  Police  with  the  assistance  of 
Arthur  D.  Little  Systems  of  Burlington. 
It  uses  two  mini-computers,  one  for  on- 
line service  and  the  other  for  a complete 
backup  system.  -The  Federal  government 
contributed  $450,000  toward  the  com- 
munications computer,  and  an  additional 
$250,000  has  been  earmarked  for  the 
system’s  expansion. 
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Charleston  Faces  Dual  Fight  on  Corruption,  High  Crime 


Coming  on  the  heels  of  a federal  inves- 
tigation into  corruption  in  the  Charleston 
County  (S.C.)  Police  department,  a re- 
cent study  has  revealed  that  the  county 
is  statistically  one  of  the  most  crime- 
ridden  in  the  state 

According  to  findings  presented  to  the 
Governor's  Regional  Law  Enforcement 
Task  Force,  the  county  ranks  second  in 
the  state  in  the  number  of  serious  crimes 
commuted  in  1975  and  first  in  the  number 
of  crimes  per  capita 

Meanwhile,  Police  Chief  John  H.  Ball 
said  that  guilty  pleas  and  verdicts  on  cor- 
ruption charges  against  former  Charles- 
ton County  policemen  will  not  be  the  end 
of  a depanmental  cleanup.  "There  is  a 
series  of  questions  regarding  the  integrity 
of  the  department  over  and  above  the 
federal  investigation,”  Ball  declared. 

As  Ball  readies  his  broom  for  a further 
sweep  of  the  department,  criminal  justice 
planner  Frank  DeHaven  reponed  that 
Charleston  County  had  an  estimated 


police  depanments  in  1975  His  findings 
show  that  this  was  second  only  to  Green- 
ville County’s  total  of  20.589 

According  to  DeHaven 's  study,  there 
were  approximately  79  serious  crimes 
for  each  1,000  Charleston  County  residents 
while  Greenville  had  77  crimes  per  capita. 

Whether  or  not  the  county’s  top  per 
capita  crime  rate  is  linked  to  police  cor- 
ruption, Ball  is  determined  to  improve 
the  integrity  of  his  department.  "As 
far  as  the  vast  majority  of  members  of  the 
department  are  concerned,  I feel  they  are 
without  blemish,"  he  said.  "There  remain 
some  individuals  which  internal  inves- 
tigation needs  to  resolve.” 

The  chief  added  that  charges  against 
several  of  his  men  have  been  cleared  by 
the  internal  investigative  unit  and  that 
other  allegations  are  being  checked  out 
"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we 
maintain  vigilance  in  order  to  forestall 
corrupt  practices  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  corruption,”  Ball  noted. 


built  into  the  operation  of  the  department 
to  prevent  a resurgence  of  police  cor- 
ruption, according  to  Ball.  He  said  that 
the  force  now  has  a strong  “integrity 
policy"  backed  up  by  a system  for  pro- 
cessing complaints  against  police  officers. 
The  chief  also  created  the  internal  inves- 
tigative unit  last  November  to  "expose 
and  weed  out  every  indication  of  cor- 
ruption." 

The  department  has  also  designed  new 
standards  and  testing  procedures  to  keep 
undesirable  applicants  from  joining  the 
force.  This  will  be  coupled  with  an  ethics 
awareness  training  program  for  in-ser- 
vice  personnel. 

Now  that  Ball  has  somewhat  stabilized 
the  internal  affairs  of  this  department,  he 
faces  the  more  formidable  challenge  of 
lowering  Charleston  County's  record  crime 
figures.  DeHaven ’s  statistics  show  that  the 
county  led  South  Carolina  in  the  number 
of  reported  rapes,  narcotics  violations, 
robberies,  assaults  and  breakins.  It  ranked 


second  statewide  in  larcenies  and  auto 
thefts. 

The  statistics  indicate  that  the  more 
populous  counties  have  the  most  crime, 
and  that  Charleston’s  urban  areas  have 
much  more  crime  than  outlying  areas. 
Charleston  is  the  second  most  populous 
county  in  South  Carolina,  and  about 
55  percent  of  ns  residents  live  in  urban 
areas. 

DeHavcn’s  findings  reveal  that  there 
were  almost  22  serious  crimes  reported 
per  square  mile  in  the  county,  while 
urban  areas  experienced  52  crimes  per 
square  mile. 

There  were  218  crimes  per  square  mile 
in  the  City  of  North  Charleston,  and  383 
in  the  City  of  Charleston,  which  also  has 
the  highest  population  density  in  the 
county.  North  Charleston  had  a rate  of 
100  crimes  per  1,000  population  and 
Charleston  had  a rate  of  101,  according 
to  DeHaven. 

The  criminal  justice  planner  warned 
that  the  figures  should  not  be  considered 
as  exact  because  the  larger  cities  have 
more  comprehensive  statistical  reporting 
systems.  He  explained  that  the  more 
accurate  urban  record  keeping  might 
push  the  number  of  reported  crimes  up 
as  compared  to  outlying  areas  where  data 
gathering  is  not  as  complete.  However, 
DeHaven  added  that  the  trend  revealed  in 
his  study  appears  to  be  generally  accurate. 

To  reverse  the  trend,  Charleston  County 
governmental  agencies  appropiated  almost 
$7  million  in  1975  for  county  and  muni- 
cipal police.  During  that  year,  there  were 
432  sworn  policemen  in  the  county,  pro- 
viding 1.6  officers  per  1,000  residents. 
Local  appropriations  for  police  within  the 
county  was  equivalent  to  about  S25  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child. 

S.1  Sponsors 
See  Bill  Dead 
For  ’76  Congress 

The  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of 
1975  (S.l).  the  massive  and  controversial 
effort  to  overhaul  and  codify  Federal  crim- 
inal law,  will  not  win  approval  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  two  of  the  bill's  chief 
sponsors  have  concluded. 

Sens.  John  L McClellan  (D-Ark.)  and 
Roman  L.  Hruska  (R-Ncb.)  have  blamed  a 
deadlock  between  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives over  certain  key  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  pass  the  Sen- 
ate. McClellan  and  Hruska,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member,  respective- 
ly, of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee’s 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws,  say  they 
have  not  given  up  hope  for  Senate  approval 
this  year,  but  they  sec  little  chance  for 
action  in  the  House  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

Senate  minority  leader  Hugh  Scott  (R- 
Pa  ),  another  of  S.l  s sponsors,  has  said 
that  some  of  the  act's  more  controversial 
sections,  dealing  with  such  issues  as  govern- 
ment secrecy,  obscenity,  wiretapping  and 
capital  punishment,  may  have  to  be 
handled  on  an  individual  basis  to  facilitate 
passage  of  the  larger  measure 


WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Have  a comment  you'd  like  to 
make?  Law  Enforcement  News  invites 
its  readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor's  attention. 


20,487  serious  crimes  reported  to  local  Various  administrative  checks  have  been  third  in  the  number  of  murders,  and 


If  you  care  about  your  family 
you  don’t  show  it...  * 


P.  0.  C.  3.“Silent  Partner”  vest  is  out  of  sight... 
protecting  him  from  the  vast  majority 
of  handgun  threats! 


Soft  body  armor  used  to  be  thick,  bulky, 
conspicuous  and  extremely  uncomfortable 
in  warm  weather.  But  recent  breakthroughs 
in  ballistic  materials  research  have  led  to 
the  development  of  new,  light  weight  armor 
offering  protection  to  a degree  that  would 
have  seemed  impossible  a few  years  ago. 

p.a.c.a.  "Silent  Partner"  protective  vests 
are  light  and  comfortable,  offering  full 
maneuverability,  yet  they  protect  against 
the  vast  majority  of  handguns  encountered 
in  routine  police  work.  Unlike  most  protec- 
tive vests  which  provide  only  front  and  back 


full  upper-torso  coverage.  In  addition  to 
front  and  back,  they  protect  the  sides  where 
approximately  1 out  of  every  6 hits  lodge, 
p.a.c.a.  "Silent  Partner"  vests  are  made  of 
specially  woven  KEVLARS  which  is  lighter 
than  nylon  but  stronger  than  steel.  They 
stop  bullets  (as  shown  below)  and  also 
effectively  deter  knife  slashes  and  stabs, 
p.a.c.a.  protective  armor  is  designed  and 
manufactured  by  experts  having  many  years 
of  experience  in  providing  body  armor  to 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces.  All  p.a.c.a. 
armor  conforms  to  the  highest  standards 


coverage  p.a.c.a.  "Silent  Partners" 

provide 

stipulated 

by  the 

Government. 

Type  of 

Barrel 

Muula 

MuMle 

Caliber 

Gram 

Bullet 

Lengih 

Velocity 

Energy 

para 

22 

40 

Long  rifle 

tv,- 

(fpa) 

1130 

(tl-lbj 

90 

"Silent  Partner" 

25  AUTO 

50 

FMJ 

iV," 

810 

73 

Model  J 

32  AUTO 

71 

FMJ 

3W 

950 

14S 

Kevlar(R)  10  ply 

32  REV 
38  SPEC 

98 

158 

Lead 

Lead 

4' 

r 

680 

855 

100 

255 

Approximately  2V5  lbs 

38  MI-VEL 

110 

JMP 

8- 

1350 

450 

Price— $129  00 

38HI-VEL 

115 

FMJ 

e- 

1000 

300 

45  AUTO 

240 

FMJ 

5- 

850 

389 

"Silent  Partner" 

9 Mm  AUTO 

too 

Lead 

5* 

1180 

310 

Model  0 

9 Mm 

115 

JMP 

5- 

1201 

380 

Kevtar(R)  15  ply 

9 Mm 
22  MAG 

90 

40 

JHP 

JMP 

5* 

6W 

1400 

1550 

*00 

213 

Approximately  4 lbs 

357  MAG 

110 

JHP/SP 

8- 

1650 

885 

Price— $1 59  00 

357  MAG 

158 

FMJ 

r 

1250 

475 

Full  upper-torso  coverage  _front  sides  and 
back— approximately  575  square  inches  of 
coverage  as  opposed  to  about  336  square 
inches  in  many  other  vests. 

Only  v«  inch  thick  (Model  J). 

Light  weight. 

Soft,  flexible  unrestricted  maneuverability. 
Comfortable  throughout  full  tour  of  duty. 
Good  fit  assured  by  chojce  0f  seven  sj2es. 
Inconspicuous  _wear  under  your  uniform 
Adjusts  to  body  ve|cro»  fastener  tape. 
Washable  outers! 


Extra  outershells  availaf)fe,ea|jow  cosl 
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PROTECTIVE  APPAREL  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

333  SYLVAN  AVENUE,  ENGLEWOOD  CLIFFS,  NJ  07632  (201)071-0100 


Dealer 

inquiries 

invited. 


KEVLAR® — E l duPont  deNemours  and  Company  Velcro®— Velcro  Brand  Fastening  System 


Made  of  KEVLAR"  as  opposed  to  ballistic 
nylon  • Absorbs  more  of  the  blunt  trauma. 
* More  comfortable  in  warm  weather. 

* Approx,  half  the  thickness  and  weight 
for  the  same  protection. 

IMPORTANT  Th<  manu,,clu(#r  hM  f,||#(J 
upon  and  will,  upon  raquaal.  furnish  tha 
most  recent  test  data  complied  by  tha 
United  Statae  Department  of  Justice  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  KEVLAR®  as  a ballistic 
deterrent.  No  claim  Is  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer aa  to  tha  ability  of  the  garment  to 
deter  or  stop  any  projectile  other  than  as 
shown  In  such  reaulta. 

No  claim  Is  made  regarding  the  prevention 
of  Injuries  sustained  from  any  blunt  trauma 
arising  out  of  the  Impact  of  the  projectile 
on  the  garment 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
information  on  other  protective  vests 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 


